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INTRODUCTION 


This document is a consolidation of what were originally 
designed as five self-contained research products. The 
common theme which makes this consolidation possible is that 
each product examines some aspect of selected foreign experience 

in the field of national urban policy formulation and imple- 
mentation. 

Although each product begins with an introduction, a brief 
comment should be made at this point as to the overall purpose 
Of this research effort. 

As the focus of the Presidential Report on Urban Growth in 
the United States shifts from simple description to diagnosis 
and prescription, the need for appropriate urban policy and 
program prescriptive options becomes increasingly important. 

The countries examined in these reports offer long and impress¬ 
ive experiences — successes as well as failures — with the 
formulation and implementation of urban policy. It is our hope 
that the policy-makers in the United states will draw from this 

foreign experience to both capitalise on the successes and avoid 
the failures. 
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Discussion of Key Definitional Constructs 


Introduction 


Part A in Title VII of the Housing and Urban Development Act of 
197C devotes considerable attention to the complex issue of formu¬ 
lating a national urban growth policy in the United States. The 
legislation provides ample justification as to why a national urban 
growth policy is needed in the U.S. The legislation describes 
in derail what such a policy should do in practice. The legis¬ 
lation describes in detail what such a policy should do in practice. 
The legislation specifically empowers pertinent data and information 
and to report to Congress in seven defined areas. Indeed, the 
legislation does everything that one would expect, except to 
define, in operative language, what a national urban growth policy, 
or should be. 

This failure to clearly define what are the elements, that together, 
form a national urban growth policy is a problem not only in the. 
United States, but in other countries as well. As will be seen in 
the following section, the definition of national urban growth 
policy varies greatly from country to country, and over time in a 
given country. In fact, there is even significant variation in what 
one calls a national policy that deals primarily with urban areas. 

The object of this product is to sort through the confusing 
multiplicity of concepts and terms used in international urban 
growth policy literature and to ferret-out an applicable set of 
uniform and consistent terms and concepts to be employed throughout 
the remainder of this report. 
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the C Field a of r ermS E ™? lo Y ed b Y Researchers in 
the Field of Comparative National Urban Growth 

------Policies 


The Urban Systems Concept 

tSat U appears S to m e S „?oy C unIverL! ne ° f ?“ feW anal ^ical constructs 
national urban policy research coSitT ^ va } ldit y in the inter, 
systems concept to policy ?esearcr y \ T ^ e value of the urban 

Spo^^t a So^Sir^/ p e S^/- s ^£%°°- e ’ on tit 

othe^isrbelgn^efoflosfSillt^h lnta f<apendencies^hich^ght 

its utility to tE 

ings. However^^in^he^omparativ^ 1 ^ 33 We J' 1 aS colloc 3 uia l mean- 
examined, the general usaae nf urban_related research we have 
basis Hall and^aganl/ definite™ d 6 ™ berm J nolo 9y is similar to the 
"... a set of obiects u ■ ^ VSl ° ped in the mid-1950s: 

objects and between their attributes between the 

research, an analvsis of nrh^n e , Ut f s * . 1 the cont ext of urban 
to investigate the nature of the?!! 6m ? i?' tberef °re, an attempt 
urban placls, such asaccesfibn^/? Ia J lon3hips ' not only among 
attributes of these places (e> n Y llaks ' but also among the 

Of growth, distance from other irta!j y cen?ers a2 |tc P ') jPUlati0n ' 
made in applyin^system^analvsis 5 ! 10 " K hat urban researc hers have 

systems as complex adIp?iye svsiL= " rSt ^ dles . is to view urban 
systems. ^ ' ra ther than simple mechanical 

opIniTthf s^tha^?^ adaptive system i« that it is 

environment and among the comooneits S th ?S ”7 both Wlth the exte rnal 
significant changes in eac£Sf?h£ 2 themselves " "lay produce 
system as a whole a^neref tbe u OI " P ? nents as well as in the 

adaptive systems are artirnTlaJod x elatlon ? hips within such 
derive from both internal and axternaJ°r ? f information ' flows which 
provide the means^Sf se?f-?egu?ation Ld f?? 63 ;- 7 . These flows 
system of cities may chance nr B i k !? d self-ada Ption by which a 
response to a changLfe^Lonmln? 0 ”" 6 ltS SPatial structure in 

- Pp n i8-28 D ' Md R ‘ F - Fagen ' general Systems (Chicago: 1956) 

17 D;y;iop7,ent B ?n r ^„“f 1 R ;?;^? C ^ nnon ' Ed s-i °>b«n Sy stems 

Press, 1972) . ----— °ronto: University of Toronto 
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j.th respect to the complexity component, most comparative urban 
researchers now recognize that urban systems are exceedingly com- 
£i, eX * u The that give rise to growth and/or adjustment in 

the urban system derive from manifold sources: external components 
with which the cities are linked; changes in the nature of inter¬ 
city structure; or combination of such factors. Indeed, it is 
often difficult to identify the source of the stimulus that in¬ 
duces growth or adjustment in the urban system. 

T SfL° pennesS an url ? an system to external pressures, and the complex 
adaptive mechanisms which are acting within the system are basic 
premises on which much of the current international urban-related 
policy research is based. 


l*Kh) Applying the Urban System Concept to Policy Rese arch 

The argument for using the urban system concept in urban policy 
research is well known and relatively straightforward: National 
economic growth, and the social opportunities provided by that 
growth, are generally articulated in and through the nodes of the 
urban system (i.e., cities). The articulation leads to a particular 
(i.e., hierarchical) type of spatial organization, at least three 
levels of which are evidenced in most countries: 

1) a national urban system dominated by the largest 
metroDolitan centres and characterized by a 
step-like size hierarchy, with the number of 
centres in each level increasing with decreasing 
population size in a regular fashion. 

2) within such national system nest regional sub¬ 
systems of cities displaying a similar but less 
clearly differentiated hierarchical arrangement, 
and usually organized about a single metropolitan 
centre. City sizes are smaller overall and drop 
off more quickly as one moves down the hierarchy 
than in 1) above. 

3) Within these regional sub-systems are local or 
daily urban systems representing the activity 
space of urban residents and which form as the 
influence of each centre reaches out, absorbs 
and effectively reorganizes the tributary terri¬ 
tory. In a country of small geographic area, 
levels 2) and 3) may be difficult to differentiate 
and may in fact exhaust most of the nation's 
ecumene; whereas in larger countries both of 
these lefels may show further subdivision.3/ 


3/ L.S. Bourne, F rameworks for Locational Decision-Making In 
National Urban Strategies (Toronto: University of Toronto, 
1974) p. 3. 
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dIun e aUngfa P prio?i 0l h?L^ hSl ? fUl t0 the P oli =y analyst for 
and regional) afd-HIHro (municipal) “LpIrtSncef 1,1301:0 (national 

the urban ^systems Approach ' tS 

series of hierarch in i • 1 , tire nation, while a 
other centres both smaller^nd^ 8 SaCh region to 
graphy of the country can thSn The geo ~ 

terms of these reoinL ^ !^f n . be . dlsc ussed in 

The urban system is elaborated** laterrela tionships. 
options. elaborated m terms of possible 

In the Simon's Model, the entire 

divided into 137 regions each w •^ nadlan , natlon al space was first 
Page 6). Simons then eximineS T an Urban core (see Figure 1' 
vention) (i. e . , governmentalIrn n f S of "instruments of inter¬ 
estimate the impact thatSjff^t^itPrv^?- 16 1 , page 7, to 
the national space economy. The final a ^ ventions " would have on 
various impacts in terms of five maior r lnvolved examining the 
Canadian National urban strategy £ 0 uld be conce^nedf* With " hi ° h 

m^ 0 rtir s r 11 

for whose benefit? country - and 

Fates otZ growth C - S t 00 X fast or°too m slow SOCiated With 
vicii^in 1 the S systern? dlstributlon of income and ser- 

^olds/^|Jd dealS Wlth thS range of choice of house- 
5. Autonomy with the locus of decisions. 

be employed to aid in^eveloping h °iable Systems a PProach can 

eluding some information as to the possibf^ P ° llcy °Ptions, in- 
the options. Similar urban systems^™^ 4 -- mpaCtS inheren t in 
the countries examined in this study Ppllcatlons we re found in all 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


i*i(c) The Urban Region 

defining a urban°rIgiOTs! e ThirresearJh^® 11 5 OCUSed on the task of 

________ u inis research has been stimulated by the 

lioronto™Centre a for a n i ^ h ° lc< y s iH j Natinn.i jj rhan strateay 
N°. 70, 1975). Community studies, ^ £8to|fi 
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TABLE 1 

INTERVENTION IN THE URBAN SYSTEM 


DIRECT 


Local Productivity - research, technology to produce higher 

yields, use low grade ore 

- capital investment in infrastructure to 
permit resource development 

- resource exploration to find new sources 

- facility location to stimulate local em¬ 
ployment 

Market Prices - marketing agencies 

- export price controls 

- trade agreements to control markets 
price supports to guarantee income levels 

“ spatial (or sectoral) income redistri¬ 
bution 

- assisted population movements 

- pensions, unemployment insurance, guaran¬ 
teed incomes, to separate•income from 
productive activity 

- firm subsidies 


IN DIRECT 

Accessibility 


Flexibility 


Other 


- transportation, communication facilities 
to alter the attractiveness of different’ 
nodes - by size or region 

- transportation pricing, to modify compara¬ 
tive advantages 

price controls on goods, altering compe¬ 
titive advantages 


capital movements through national ban.kinci 
system ' J 

- urban size economies - abetted by tax structure 

- population mobility - portable transfer payments 

service provision latering relative attractive¬ 
ness of locations 

" education and munoewar proera.rc.es 

- sped float ion of (i;ome ■[ 

by size of p-ace 

planning controls on tertiary activities '-*s~ 
penally those that operate at several scales 
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Figure 1: 


The Canadian Urban System 


(from Simmons) 
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f ac t t hat conventional definitions of urban areas, such as SMSA's 

a { lal ^ icall y inadequate in that they do not encom- 
pess the full areal sphere of influence of a city or urban agglomer¬ 
ation Further, conventional definitions of urban regions vary 
gieatly from country to country, thus making cross-national com¬ 
parisons difficult. 


Much of the current research in this area is based upon the Daily 
Urban Systems (DUV|s) concept advanced by Doxiadis5/and Berry6/ 

a J; cempt to delimit the urban region in terms of an urban center 
and the geographic hinterland under its direct influence. 

An excellent example of an urban region definition, based upon the 
DUS concept, is continued in Friedly's, National Policy Responds 
to Urban Growth. 7/ -—- * - e -- 


...urb an areas are defined in a two-fold basis. 

Primarily, they arc defined as daily living and job 
market areas, which means that: (a) they constitute 
the geographic locale within which the active popula¬ 
tion of job seekers can obtain employment without 
having to change residence and within which most 
daily and other sorter-term social, cultural and 
physical amenities are sought and enjoyed; and 
(b) they constitute the physical daily commuting 
shed from periphery to centre(s), with the outer 
geographic boundary being the one that connects 
those points or districts beyond which an insignificant 
proportion of people are commuting to the cominant centre, 
say, less than 5 or 10 percent. This definition deals with 
an inward flowing phenomenon and its measures are indices 
of the centripetal force exerted by powerful cities on 
their surrounding regions. 


* * * * * 


5/ Doxiadis, C.A. (1969) Ekistics. An attempt for a scientific 
approach to the problems of human settlements', Paper presented 
to the Panel on Science and Technology of N.A.S.A. 


6_/ Berry, B.J.L. (1970) 'Hierarchial diffusion: the 
developmental filtering and spread in a system of 
forthcoming in N. Hansen (ed.), Growth centers in 
development (New York). 


basis of 
growth centres 1 
regional 


/ 


Berry, J.B.L. 
urban systems 


and F. Horton (1970) Geographic perspectives on 
(Englewood Cliffs, N-ary --“ 


V Lexington, Mass: Lexington Books, 1974. 
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Secondarily, urban areas are defined as centres of service 
and influence over geographic hinterlands of varying size. 

In this sense they constitute the geographic locales 
within which the external economices and diseconomies 
generated by the agglomeration of activities on varying 
scales are experienced. To a great extent this definition 
deals with an outward flowing phenomenon and its measures 
are indices of the centrifugal force exerted for urban 
expansion as clusters of activity decentralise from 
relatively more concentrated centres.£/ 

The International Institute for Applied Systems Analysis 
(IIASA) in Austria is currently conducting a research project to 
define urban regions in such a way as to allow for cross-national 
analysis. When fully developed, the urban region model would allow 
for comparisons of urban regions in western, central and eastern 
Europe, the United States, Canada, Britain and Japan. 

The objective of the IIASA research is to: "establish and 
use a framework of functional urban regions to give better under¬ 
standing of the impact of public policies in the fields of popula¬ 
tion distribution and economic development.9/ The importance of 
this research effort is that with the delineation of comparable 
urban regions in a large number of countries and the co-ordination 
and analysis of data by urban regions would greatly contribute to 
understanding the dynamics of spatial-temporal regional growth 
and development. Further, an accurate data base-line would be 
established so as to permit cross-national evaluations of how 
various public policy instruments impact upon regional develop¬ 
ment. 

1•2 National Urban Strategies 

From our review of current urban-related policy research, 
we have discovered that relatively little international research 
attention is directed to the question of defining, "what is a 


8/ Ibid ., pp. 18-19. 

9/ Peter Hall, Niles Hansen, Harry Swain, "Urban Systems: A 

Comparative Analysis of Structure, Change, and Public Policy - 
A Research Memorandum", (IIASA, 1975) p. 1 
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prototype national urban strategy/policy?" The Questions that- 

are being posed tend to coalesce abound issues snch as does 

national urban strategy/policy refer to all urban policies 
^™ xated national governments? Or, is the area of interest 

l h °u G pollcies that are ' institutionally, national in scope 
and which are applied explicitly to all urban centers? Or- does it 
apply only to a nation's largest urban centers? Or, does'it applv 
to policies that seek to frame some idealized concept of a total * 
national settlement fabric?, etc. P ° £ a total 

been delotlT^ th f S ° little research attendtion has 
devoted to the question of defining, .in some abstract qpncp 

Sstimon? "f Urba " should be ampte Se " Se ' 

testimony as to the nugacity of the exercise. 

, n , . P ract ice, the specific blending of policies, proarams 

and instruments into a coherent national urban strategy ^ 9 

ClearW Ca ?h Y b ° Und t0 the particular needs of a given country. 

may look U ° f lngle m ° del ° f what a nationa l urban strategy 

may look like m practice or how the policy should be applied. 9Y 

This is not to say, however, that there will not be common 

coint?v COn ?^V XPre T d in/and reacted to ' from country to 

Indeed, a subsequent product of this report will discuss 

form and fSnct’™ tlo "J 1 = omm ° na:ll ti e s in policy and/or program 
rorm and function. At this point it should suffice to qav fhaf wo 

are not looking for a "one best" national urbaJ strategy modef 

U S a ln ^ ernat J oaal experience that may be pertinent to the 

strategy ” defxne ' f emulate and implement national urban 


1.3 


Language to be Employed in This Report 


descriptive S!f' WiU ' to the extent possible, seek to employ 
descriptive terms m a consistent and uniform manner. Unless other 

W1S< ? SPeC i fl ! d ' thS term National Urban Strategy win be elployeS 
to describe the package o F ^ 6licies and programs that ale ?or!uIated 
by a central aovernment to affect urban objectives. SHitJay is 

=enle) at ' en J ompassin 9 tactice (in the military 

r ense; as well as the design of specific plans and legislative 

Wh i Ch g ° t0 make Up P° lj -cies and their implementation 
Sd ° f fc ? is J eport ' strategy implies a’ va?ue-b«eS’ 

'nclu'^ThoJh , n a rJ CUl ? / Ppr ° ach to deci sion-making which 

Political and social philosophy and a set of 
organizational procedures. 

• pll , This re por-t will also employ the language of urban systems 

hierarchical differentiated terms National urban systems 
Re gional and su bregional system s and daily urbarfsystems !- Y -' 

are empl^yedf^ maj ° r h®™ 3 ^ COncepts wil1 be defined as they 
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2. The Evolution of National Urban Str ategy in the Eicrht 

Survey Countries * — - 2 — 

Introduction 


This product offers a capsule summary of the evolution of 
national urban growth strategy in the eight survey countries. In 
six of the eight countries, national strategies are in place. 

In the remaining two countries, Canada and Australia, the process 
of developing a national strategy is underway. 

In addition to reviewing how these urban strategies have 
evolved, special features, that seem especially relevant to the 
U.S. are highlighted. 

The objective of this product is to establish a basic 
data-base of comparative information in order that the reader 
might better understand the more detailed discussion that will be 
offered in subsequent products. 


product is based, in part on Fundamental Considerations 
in the Making of National U rban Grov/th and Development Policy: 
A Review of the Experi ence of Nine Industrialized Countries, ' 
Simon R. Miles, Gage B. A. Haskins, HUD Contract, March, 1976. 
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Great Britain 

strategylonger^hin anv count ™™ 31 ?^" 9 national “rban growth 

o^ect^es- ?) V co“ en t haS S ° Ught "° a "weve e t"o W b;“; plliTy^' 
and 2) contril over^e 9 u;rSriand” ,ba M an h e % b ^ Ween re?iona; 

onlSesr^wo issues^" ° VSr the PaSt f ° Ur de °ades\as n beei focused 

worheir 1 " 

take "work to the workers" y noc - 93 j P rograms which would 

sa ssls rs£^^w^.^vsifi 5^ 

hflt? eld 11 * SaTSSS,^ programs 3 ^ 3 ^" temporary S8t 

passed extensive^legislatiorT^to Sioolhe^" 90 r rnment 
British policy in thi «* redevelop the ’problem" regions. 

recommendations of the Royal Co^is^fon tSe^Lt^Sution ' 13 
strongly^recommended fc the * decentralisation^and ' d tbG R ° Y f 

industrial development throughout Britain ^The^a 6 balance of 
legislation to achieve the economic devewJn? of ° f - 
regions was the Distribution of Industry Act Sf ?945 v®S“ saad 

build ub 1 and a at?° ad t rar T of .incentives were provided to both 
reqions P Of nar ff' Ct i lndustrial development to the depressed 

of ^ruly nationwide U dimensions a to e fh n th } S period was the emergence 
policies had simply utilized inro +- • S P 0 ^- 1 C Y- Whereas the prewar 
disincentives as well £hlt if ' Postwar policy introduced 

permission to cons?ruit or aL required to obtain 

5,000 square feet in the more industriaily^ev^^d^ou?^ th3 " 


lL e P ort of the R oyal Commission on the Distribution n f 
_ndus tnal Popu lation, (London: HMSQ, 1940), Cmd. 615 3 
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(This was changed to 10,000 square feet in 1968). In fact 
the tandem policies proved so successful in directing new industrial 
evelopment to the depressed regions that between 1949 and 1958 many 
of the instruments were withdrawn or utilized infrequently. Y 

, +.u again the problems began to re-emerge and in the 1960's 
tl } rust of British policy changed from one of simple job 
creation to one which emphasized the revitalization of the total 

a ?he S B?iM r ir0nment ° £ the de P ressad regions. Sward 
tnis end, the British government spent over $3 billion on reaional 

schemes between 1963 and 1970. However, most people agree that 

S^S e9 t° na i- P S Yment Premium (REP), introduced in 1967, and the 
regionalization of the country undertaken in 1965, were the most 

fT rt T ln t tlatives take "- “"der REP, a direct labor subsidy 

ReoionS- em ? l0yee ls , pald to firms in the development areas. 
Regionalization involved dividing England into eight regions (with 

two others for Wales and Scotland). For the purposes of aSplviia 

on C tSD 1 of^hp n °H her ' S r tem ° f devel °P ment areas was superimposed 
H f ' ? . admmS r3tlVe regions. These development areas 
Arias" " D f velo P men t Areas", "Special Development 

not aoolv ^ p aS ° r thOSS 3reaS in which incentives do 

not apply. The system of regions is intended to provide a basis 

the reatona! 8 P a J lal h and economic planning. In operation? however, 
the regional system has done little to date to improve the 
economic plight of the development areas. 

h - , In sum ' British policy-makers have at their disposal as 
high an array of instruments to effect regional development as 
any western country. Firstly, there are I broad ringed incentives 
o entice industry toward the economically backward regions (i e 

^ E nS ° f Th the C0Untry . < s -tL„d, wales, ln d LrtHern 
western England). These incentives include direct arants to 

new 6 ? d WG ; t V ? e 5 Cei ?j . of the cost of ^ P^nt and machine?" and of 
ndustnal building, training programs and a regional employ¬ 
ment premium (RED) _ for each employee working in an Issisted ?Y 

y ‘ l n addltl ° n ' there are tax allowances available to firms 
which create new jobs. As regards disincentives, there are 
instruments for prohibiting new industrial construction in the 

CfertificaS? f gi ?" S (the withholding of Industrial Development 

v “ e11 as . sllnl l ar instruments covering office space 

stick annro?'h “ owe Y e 5.' operation, the British carrot-and- 
stick approach has failed to produce the sought-after reallocation 

?L^ S T CeS K and/ ° r em P 1 °y ment opportunities. "It has been 
ineffective because the carrot has been too meager to entice even 

^ fl^hish?”2/° US d ° nkey ' While the Stick has ay l the strength of 


.2/ E. Fawcett, "Strangers at the feast", 
(January 25, 1975) p. 31 


the Economist, CCXXV 
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With the general economic problems of the 1970s—the 

balance °f payments deficits and depreciating pound in particular_ 

it has been difficult for the national government to allocate 
r ^ ources t0 problems of the depressed regions. In 
hort, adherence to the implementation of regional development 
policy is more likely to be maintained only if there is continued 
has ^anomic ad vance. A second problem of British policy 

British fail ^ re t° concentrate investments in selected locations. 

ritish policy-makers have traditionally seen regional policy in 
terms of blanket incentives to firms to go to the depressed regions 

u^n th H Unempl0yment bSing the prime cri terion, priority has 9 
usually been given to propping up declining industries at the 
expense of creating growth centers for modern industries. 

VqItS respect to land planning, the Town and Country Planning 
Act of 1947 formed the cornerstone of the post-war planning 9 

system and provided the statutory basis for land-use planning in 

all dPv betweea i 947 and 1971 - In general, the Act provided that 
aithoriT!pS men v b ® cam e subject to the approval of local planning 
honties. Each authority was charged with responsibility for 
drawing-up a "development plan" that would serve as a broad Y policy 
yardstick against which to adjudge individual development 

og?ice a st°ip S ;pnr eSe / eVel0pment plans ' comprising both explanatory 
policy statements and program maps of development expected over 

V° ^ ecades ' were based on thorough land-use surveys and 
projected land-use requirements. The local authority development 
plans required ministerial approval. p 

the most important provision of the Act had to 
do with the rise in land values resulting from development. 

According to the Act, increased land values attributable to develop¬ 
ment should accrue to the community, not to the individual P 

fixed r ini?T.?f‘ WerS directed to P a Y a development charge- 

fixed initially at 100 percent of development value—when the 
development was carried out. 

, , Despite the considerable achievement of British town olannina 

throughout the 1940s and 1950s, many aspects of the planning'system 9 
came under attack in the early 1960s. Firstly, the planning 
process was seen as too inflexible and time consuming. Secondly, 
it focused exclusively on land-use in isolation from social and 7 

u™ C transpori. “ faUed t0 ad ^“ ate int ^ate land- 

cSa^ng^onSitlSns? 3 tl6red SySte ” ““ “ aS highly res P onsive to 
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eWpn ^ Planning: Great Britain is now divided into 
ReaTo^? 1 ? ? g 1:8510113 cov ering the entire national space 

strategies are prepared in each region to guide (in the 
ment Pri Y targets) Physical, economic and social develop- 


Structu re Plans : Each county3/ within a reaion now 
® structure plan that, unlike the pjevioul development 
plans, looks not at detailed land-use allocation but at b?oad 
policies for physical development, traffic and transport and 

improvement of the environment. The stricture plans “e "?ollino» 
ten year plans with yearly updates. P rolling 

Local Plans: 

"action 1 ^ 3 a » e ° f three kinds: "action area plans" for 
action areas pinpointed by structure plans as requirina 

"s»hw£ d8vel °P ment ' redevelopment or improvement? 9 

and b "rf?i*- Pla ? S 1 ° n 8uch to Pics as mineral extraction; 
and district plans to provide a more detailed policy 

IcTzT'nlJ C ° r day - t0 - d ! y planni "9 decisions. l n P general, 
local plans are preared by district councils. 

structure^and"local P plans f IocTnL™° Vided ,.£ y re ? ional strategies, 
to-day developmenrcon^oi. “ o« "LT ?he British day ~ 

?“th r e S -mSre be ^th 0f tr°c WOrldS: F1 - ib ^ity tb ith B rfdlfin P ed n h n oun 9 ds S ! Stem 

in Apru n?6 Se Br^°TSt ty Land flCt whioh came int ° operation 
not only earmark^anditish Pi^mng System now has the ability to 
nor only earmark land for development, but also to ensur? e n^h 

land is developed as and when it is needed. SUch 


3/ More or less similar to U.S. counties. 
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France 


In France, national urban growth strategies, since 1945, 
have sought to rectify the imbalance in the distribution of 
population and economic activity between what Gravier has 
described as Paris et le Desert Fr a ncais .4/ In large measure 
the French have been highly successful. Further, the French 
have, in the process, formulated and implemented a national urban 
growth strategy that is among the most sensitive and sophisticated 
systems in the world. 

By way of an overview, the major policy framework in France 
for influencing the distribution of population and productive 
forces is provided by the national plans for physical planning 
for physical planning and development (l 1 amenagement du 
territoire). The basic orientation of the French National 
Urban Growth strategy, as it has been expressed through the first 
six national plans (i.e. through 1975) is that: the concentration 
of people and activities in Paris and in the Paris region is too 
large and it came about too fast. The Parisian urban agglomeration 
has not been able to organize its growth so that its ability to 
assume the functions of a capital city are put into question. In 
the meantime, all the other French cities have remained relatively 
small and relatively underdeveloped. The main cities have 
limited capacities to stimulate and organize regional development; 
in particular, their tertiary activities and of course their 
quaternary activities are weak. This ill-balanced structure is 
responsible for the insufficient industrialization of many 
regions, which, in turn, has compelled many young people looking 
for job opportunities to migrate toward the Paris region. The 
main goal of the policies for amenagement du territoire has been 
to turn back this cumulative process which would otherwise have 
endangered the nation's developmental possibilities. 

In 1955 the French government introduced the "carrot-and- 
stick" approach to implement national urban growth strategy. The 
"carrots" applicable in the less developed areas (at that time 
known as "zones de conversion") included: investment grants 


4/ J. F. Gravier, (Paris: Editions de Portulen, 1947). 
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covering up to 20 percent of capital investments; low interest 
direct loans for firms decentralizing out of the Paris region; 
tax relief in the form of reductions in the transfer tax on 
industrial plants; advance factories; and manpower program grants 
to retain workers and cover relocation costs. The basic "stick" 
was direct control over industrial construction and expansion 
in the Paris region. The first controls were directed toward 
firms employing fifty or more persons and/or firms occupying 
more than 5,550 square feet. They prohibited plant expansion of 
more than 10 percent without governmental consent.5/ Despite the 
elaborate system of incentives and disincentives, throughout the 
1950s and early 1960s the French strategies yielded rather 
marginal results. 

However, in the mid-1960s French policy began to reap 
impressive results. 

In addition to the use of effective disincentives to curb 
growth in the Paris basin the success of French development policy 
from the mid-1960s onward terns from two factors: (1) the creation 
of the Delegation a 1'action regionale (DATAR); and, (2) the 
concentration of investments in eight metropoles d'equilibre. 

DATAR was created in 1963 to provide a point of leadership 
and coordination for the, then, emerging French urban strategy. 

As an executive agent, DATAR was designed to co-ordinate the 
regional development programs of all the central government 
ministries. Further, DATAR was given power to ensure that the 
government s development policies were not only being formulated 
and co-ordinated, but implemented as well. Although small in 
comparison to the ministries, as an agency of the French Premier, 
DATAR has enjoyed a high level of political support and power. 

In short, DATAR's vigorous interference with business planning 
decisions has helped slow down the growth of Paris and push new 
industries into the provinces...." 

The second factor in implementing French regional develop¬ 
ment policy during the 1960s was the concentration of public 
investments and the application of the greatest incentives within 
selected growth centers—the eight metropolies d'equilibre. These 
centres were designated to serve as counterweights to Paris in 


5/ In 1975, the rules were further modified to state that, in 
the Paris Region, any creation or extension of industrial 
space of more than 1,500 square meters or any creation or 
^X'tsnsion of office space of more than 10,000 square meters 
must be specifically authorized by the Ministre de 1'Equipment. 
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that they were "adjudged, capable of generating centrifugal forces 
powerful enough to offset the forces pulling actively toward the 
c *Pital ._/ Unlike Britain, the French actively pursued the 
?off n ^nf lized) conce ?tration policy. The Fifth National Plan 
(1966-70) gave top priority to public investments in the metropoles. 
Major infrastructure-creation efforts were undertaken in each of 
the eight centers (e.g., city center renovation, airports, major 
housing projects, etc.). Further, many cultural, educational and 
research facilities were moved out of Paris to the metropoles. 


6 / 


J. L. Sundquist, Dispersing Population: What America Can Learn 
From Europe, (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 
1975) , p. 109 
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In his evaluation of the French Sixth National Plan Michel 
Rousselot aptly described the importance of the policy support 
afforded the Metropoles d'Equilibre's in the plan: 

...the fact that the most important investments in the 
metropoles d 1 equilibre have been formally decided in 
the Sixth plan gives a real advantage to these towns. 

All people interested by the growth of these towns and 
especially the investors who have to decide new 
locations for their factories or offices and the 
builders of houses can make sound forecasts and invest¬ 
ment plans in these towns.7/ 

The success of the French strategy is reflected in the 
impact on the development of greater Paris. The increase in 
building permits issued outside greater Paris from 1960-1965 was 
about 60 percent higher than for the corresponding 1955-1960 
period. Industrial floor space developed in Paris as a percentage 
of the French total dropped from 37 percent before 1955 to less 
than 10 percent by 1965. What is more notable is that with the 
postwar boom in industrial construction, this meant that Paris 
was holding its new industrial floor space to about 500,000 
square meters from 1955-1965 while the rest of France climbed 
from about 500,000 square meters to just under four million 
square meters. The 1965 level was held until the early 1970s, when 
there was a temporary upturn (1974 saw one million square meters 
constructed in Paris), but in the first half of 1976 this was 
down to only 208,000 square meters. 

In terms of population growth rates, by 1968 all metropoles 
d 1 equilibre (with the exception of Lille) had faster growth rates 
than that of Paris. 

The policy was obviously having its effect with regard to 
industrial growth, and once the metropoles d'equilibre became 
established, the same applied to office growth. Paris' new 
office space construction has dropped from 1.5 million square 
meters in 1971 to 415,000 square meters for the first half of 
1975 and is targeted for 1977 to be kept below 700,000 square 
meters. This ceiling continues to be lowered. Furthermore in 
early 1977 there was 500,000 square meters of empty office space 
in central Paris and 1 million square meters in the Paris Region. 


U "National Urban Policies in the French Sixth Plan; in 

National Settlement Strateqies: East-West (Austria: IIASA) 
p. 182 - 
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overhead-capital (SOC) and economic-overhead-capital (EOC) 
investments in ville moyennes will help to both retain and 

tract PJP u lation, especially the younger, productive population 
that might otherwise migrate to larger cities. Secondly, the 
French Government is very concerned with the declining birth 
rate in the country. The policy position of the Government, as 
n a p ed /; K Seventh Plan (1976-1980), is that smaller and less 
,2' ested urban centers are more conducive to "raising a family" 
han are Paris or the metropoles d'equilibre. Consequently, the 
eventh Plan contained a "budgetaire specials" (special budget) 
or the Ministers de l 1 equipment to invest some 80 million 

environments" ■~ ;Lle5 m ° yennes to im P rove their "working and living 

The Seventh Plan also contains special provisions for 
upgrading les pays (small cities). 

In sum, the French national urban growth strategy is 
firmly grounded on the urban system concept (see figure), French 
rban strategy has actively sought to develop a territorially 
balance system of hierarchically-ordered urban centers. To a 
great extent, the French have been successful. However, there 
have been some problems. ' 

Compared to the 1960s, the direction of current French 
urban growth strategy appears less clear to some. However, this 

t Ueto tha increasing degree of sophistication that comes 
th fine tuning. Certainly in those areas of the country wherein 
the various incentives can be applied, they have reached a "be- 
wilderingly complex" status. Furthermore, as French programs 
began to move beyond the relocation of industries toward the 
ecentralization of tertiary and quaternary sector jobs, city 
officials m Paris have become increasingly entrenched. When 
regional development policy had been predicted upon the relocation 
of industrial firms, political support was more or less universal. 
However as DATAR's planners began to move on tertiary sector jSbs, 
especially jobs in banking, financial services, and the public J 
sector, the political concensus has shown signs of strain In a 
comparative perspective, it is perhaps more surprising that there 

Pn S ? llttle resistance to this French national planning effort 

to date. As a result of the support it has been given, it has 
achieved much that other countries should consider as they seek 
to mount national urban growth strategies. 
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The Netherlands 


National urban growth strategy in the Netherlands, in 
general, has sought to deal with the interrelated problems of 
population and productive capacity over-concentration in the 
urbanized western part of the country, called the Randstad 
(which includes the three major urban centers of Rotterdam, 
the Hague, and Amsterdam) and the lack of modernization in the 
northern and eastern regions. To a remarkable extent, the major 
goals of Dutch growth strategy have changed relatively little 
over the past twenty-five years. They aim at a partial 
redistribution of population and economic activities in order 
to: 


1. improve the quality of the environment in the 
most densely populated areas; 

2. relieve the increasing pressure on the 
available space in the Western part of the 
country; and, 

3. to obtain a more even distribution of wealth 
in the country as a whole.8/ 

In support of policies to deal with these problems, the Dutch 
have constructed effective programs for regional economic development 
as well as one of the most advanced systems for national physical 
planning in Europe. These programs reflect an emphasis on the re¬ 
location of jobs in accordance with the principj.es of locationally 
concentrated investments (i.e., in growth centers) and the inte¬ 
gration of economic, physical, and social planning. 

Beginning in the early 1960s the Dutch government formulated 
a series of regional policies and programs which were based on the 
principle of decentralization. Rather than selecting development 
areas of limited size, these early Dutch policies designated broad 
"problem areas" where the exisiting economic stri’.cture was based 
either on primary sector activity or upon more traditional industries. 


{£./ F. Grunfeld, National and Regional Planninq: A Critical 
Survey of Some Experiences in the Netherlands , (Cairo; 
United Nations, 1976), Habitat Regional Prepatory 
Conference, p. 5 
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Nuclei? h ^ b J° a '? pr ° b i em area =- forty-seven development centers 

became. UCi " 

w^?d d “L?S 1 icducnh t e“moa 0 t er f f t 0 r y ' SeVe '’ ^-loP-nLfnuclei 

primary centers SeronH lu 1966 ' ®^hteen nuclei were designated 
tho aJ* i ?’ Second, the incentives to industry to locate in 

the development areas were made significatnly more enticlnc 

than sevI“y-?ive r personf ed Addi??onal i f “?£" ^ 

purchase e,Lty in^^'th^n^e^ 

Esais HiS]ri?.^ 

was similar'tot£n°" 9 ^ I " centlve system in the Netherlands 

began to^ief/Sai ^1 °*' ° UtC !? regional development policies 

SaTKSMTMSIwBS^ 

i. * , h three major urban centers of the Randstad in aeneral 
and ?heV XPer:len0e an absolute decline in population after 1968 
between UlTaS ^ l0 * S ° f Some 30 ' 000 

of the earli S ?q 7 n that 9 ?k e rise to the heightened political debate 
in the RanStad In a !97? e t^ S3ible C ° ntro1 °" “dustrial location 
construction in 'the Randstad (In nmen ! pr ° posed tax levies on new 

SettSrtfao 0 " = n c sx di ?r 
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the government passed much weaker legislation - th^elec^e 5 
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Investment Regulations (S.I.D.) Act — in 1974. By the provisions 
of this Act the government was empowered to prevent or discourage 
investments in certain parts of the country through: the withhold¬ 
ing of (the newly introduced) licenses; and the imposition of tax 
levies on capital construction projects. 


Although the S.I.D. legislation is on the books, the general economic 
recession that Europe ahs been experiencing has weakened enthusiasm 
a PP licat io n * _ Further, Lhere is the very real concern in the 
Netherlands that a rigid application of the investment controls 
would not serve national inte.rsts in that it would drive foreign 
capital investment out of the Netherlands to some other European 
Country. Indeed, the S.I.D. legislation was major issue in the recent 
Dutch national election (May 1977). It is likely that the new 
government will actually rescind the S.I.D. legilsation. 
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Map I. _ 
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Map HI 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE DISTRICTS IN PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE NETHERLANDS. 


I = NORTH: Groningen, Friesland, Drenthe 

H = EAST: Overijssel, Gelderland 

III = WEST and CENTER: Noord-Holland, 
Zuid-Holland, Utrecht 

12 = SOUTH-WEST: Zeeland 

12 = SOUTH: Noord-Brabant, Limburg 


Ennui 


I960 = 10.6 % 
1971 = 10,2% 




1960 = 48,5 % 


1971 = 48,4 % 


1960 = 17,9% 
1971 = 18,3 % 
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The Federal Repub lic of Germany 

with 1 ^^ c °urse, surprising that the countrv 

Me of mnt SeVere r i gaonal Problems should have 
fSr successful systems of regional aid 

or Germany is rich and past success makes its eco- 
nomic managers confident. Germany also starts out 
with hug advantages that make the task of its reaion 

She?iock e £ S i that mUCh easier - Like the dog which 
the i°ah+- H °i in J S ' n0tlC ® d because it didnot bark in 
S what is Striking about Germany is the lack 

of serious regional imbalances 9 / 

ESS K2;,'S; 

size (as in Francp nr Rri+-c' \ ettlement system in terms of sheer 
a notably high rate of Jpnpr* * Secondly ' the country has enjoyed 
post war period. Thirdly the apna^h • gr ° wth and expansion in the 
such that a considerablP Anr^f geo J ra P hlca l Position of Germany is 
hearleand of Western Eurone np °^ lt f. territ ° ry comprises the 
manintans regioZafS^^nt^^,?"" y 

policy lie G f™“e BaSic^a^ih?,oh 0 ^ 6 "?" 1 national development 
sponsibility of the ?ederiT'ri^ h st ^ ulafces that it is the re¬ 
conditions in all parts of the rdnn? nt t0 provlde f °r equal living 
Federal Government in 19 ?f enJo^? ry : , Toward this end, the 

-?e„s^e^^ h L s ?hf“^;rth?jrvr a ? onT ^ srs - 

L e d e a r re a a ChSe "' “ d BaVaria > in ^ dad than^Sole^fof^he 

coverage n to 9 on4 o^sellctivf cn^° 9 f am . Shifted tZOm one of blanket 
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But these centers were cEosen 7 conca ived "growth center". 

given urban agglomerations — S ?5 Ve aS " counte rmagnets" to 

but rather to tap local labor markPtP ^ — ebr °P oles . in French — 

The form of government assistant =, ' ea P eciall y part-time farmers, 

loans to newly locaSna ff^! / Vailable t0 these areas included 

develop industrial^ites^and^nfrestructure? ^ a “ th ° riti - to 


9 / Fawcett, 0^ Cit, , p. 39. 
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In 1969 the Federal Government, in conjunction with the 
state governments, initiated the "regional action programs". The 
oasic intention of these programs was to develop a higher level of 
federal-state program co-ordination and integration. In contrast 
to Britain and France, where a major problem in formulating and 
implementing regional development is that of devolving authority 
from the center to the regions, the problem in Germany is that of 
harmonizing and systematising the various plans and programs of 
the states. 


In German, the primary vehicle for integrating Federal- 
..' stat e)-local developmental programs is the "Joint Respon¬ 
sibilities ana Federal Assistance Act". Plassed in 1970, the 

A S t 4 .u PecifieS that the Federal government will pay up to'70 percent 
of the investment costs for programs in the areas of: (1) regional 
economic policy; (2) agriculture structure and coastal protection; 
(3) transportation; (4) university and college building; (5) hos- 
pv iqtc' 6 housing; and, (7) urban development programs. In 
tY iy76 ' the ma gnitude of the program was some DM 25,000 million- 
one-eighth of the total Federal budget! ™ ' 


Thus it can be seen that through horizontal and 
vertical interaction and allocations made under the 
Joint Responsibilities and Financial Assistant Pro¬ 
gram, the financial system is eminently suited to 
provide for a generally even distribution of funds 
among the various public authorities in the variously 
strucutred and unevenly developed areas of the Fed¬ 
eral Republic. By this means the aim of a balanced 
regional structure and distribution of population is 
furthered in the long term; moreover, without such a 
system, the individual plans of the various terri¬ 
torial units could not be carried out.10/ 


, present there are 21 regional action programs operating, 

together covering approximately 60 percent of the country. The 
mechanism for effecting federal-state program co-ordination is the 
Joint Task Force for Improvement of the Regional Economic Strucutre 
(Gemeinschaftsaufgabe). Twice each year the economic ministers of 
the states meet with the federal ministers of economics and finance 
to review proposed regional development programs. Each level of 
government has 11 votes and the system requires 17 votes (out of a 
possible 22) to approve the programs. 


10/ The Federal Minister For Regional Planning, Building and Urban 
Development, Habitat National Report , (Bunn, 1976), p. 14. 
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German urb^StJategJ^a^the ° f the 

development centers 4-k c ^ ea ^ lon of new industrial jobs in 

deficits" existed. However, in mid?19 7 AhA 0 "■ reg f'° n ? Where "- iob 
began to shift from a fnonc d 1975 the regional aid programs 

a focus on areas where job deficitr^iq^ev?^ 0 ^ 6 ^ existed to 
That is, a shift in nni „ r s might exist m the near future 

action. If the Germans a?e successf5l°with thi ° f f ntic fP at ? r y 
it would mean thatinstead of mchi ■ Wlbb , tbls policy initiative, 
damage had been « rushing m with assistance after the 

of declining industries' 9 ^!" 3 WOu1 ^ b fgi n switching workers out 
Without question this would their becomin 9 redundant. 

strategAhe most advancedin ^StSSTr^ 10 " 111 gr ° Wth 

believe the Germans already occupy* Europe; a Position which many 

the following section? S ° f ma ^° r le< ?islation will be discussed in 
Feder al Area Planning Law 

=odified h the 1 ?lgIx a ^sponfJbU?tta s 1 ^ 5 ;„ Cl ? rified the *>!•. and 

with respect to policy-makincr for r«= • Garman Federal Government 
prohibited, by law ?rom dirLf°f re ? lonal Planning. Although 
plan-making, this law establishes* 1 ^h 1V p m ^ nt detailed regional 

ning process by allowinq the Federal 3 Federal Presence in the plan- 

guidng principles for future regional^Ia^rpoLcy!!!/ 3 ^' 


Federal Regio nal Planning Program 


to the general'aims a^riAAVsS ^th TA"? SXpression 
ning Law. F ipies stated m the Federal Area Plan- 

for the long-tern!* large-scal^devel, Prog J am _ in the Primary vehicle 
in its entirety ThSRegional ° f the Federal Republic 

for integrating and harmonizing the reeri rograi ? Provides a framework 
the Federal and Laender governments it lanni 2 g Programs of 

for Federal planning alloJtiSns? provides the basis 

urban development^Jogr^es! areA legislation ' with regard to 

SLi^3^t^S r iS r J al t unit3 ;' 

inter-dependencies", rather than simple geograp^? 

2 ' gSd^ines Ca as 0 tc 0 the SP Iaii f s 10 for d aUcca r ; ?UirementS and 

for infrastructural a „a T allocating grants-m-aid 
and, rastructural a nd employment structure improvements; 


11/ ibid. , p. 19. 
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3 * designation of problem areas" (i.e., areas of 

high structural unemployment, net out migration, etc ) 
where priority investments will be made. 


tion of^lloSLtoSS n P r ° vlslo 2 of the Program is the concentra- 
teries f Q f 1 if«?«iS? in centers . of development" and "traffic ar- 
re ^r°nal or supra-regional importance".12/ The active 

?f fr el ° Pment Centers tK5 crl?er?a 

Llend«? ^ pr ° 9r ™ ~ is the responsibility of the individual 


nati’rms? 1 S lJ m ' the F ® deral Republic of Germany has developed a 
national urban qrowth strateqv, and the supporting institutional 
mechanisms that is hiqhlv integrated both ?ertiSaliv (iSei-S™rn- 

allowq a thp h r riZ ° ntallV (intra-qvoer nment). The system, in our view, 
allows the German government to both monitor the rate and incidence 

of urban growth impulses and to directly intervene with appropriate 
programs and/or actions as needed. ^ 


12/ Ibid. , p. 16 
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CASE STUDY: 


Development Planning At the Laender Level 


Source: 


The Federal Minister for Regional Planning, 
Building and Urban Development, Federal 
Republic of German National Report for 
HABITAT (Wermelskirchen, 1976) pp. 21-23. 
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A.2. Development Planning at the Laender Level: 

Case Study Hessen 

A.2.1. Developing the Integrated Planning System 

In Hessen, Laender development planning is seen as 
a task which essentially involves exercising an in¬ 
fluence on the whole process of socio-political devel¬ 
opment. 

State development planning seen as a comprehen¬ 
sive socio-political task - as conceived in the State de¬ 
velopment plan "Hessen ’80" - means state-wide inte¬ 
gration of the goals and means of all Federal programs. 
This calls for a planning system that coordinates re¬ 
gional planning, task planning and financing, at the 
State level as well as at all other planning levels, name¬ 
ly, Federal, communal authorities, but in particular 
their planning associations, the regional planning 
groups and the sponsors of regional planning. 

A practice-oriented system of this sort can only be 
realized by slow stages. Thus the State Development 
Plan "Hessen 80" was developed as step-by-step inte¬ 
gration of planning in the task and investment areas 
with the area of financial planning, and later also re¬ 
gional planning. 

As early as 1965, the State quantified program of 
tasks and investment for a limited period (long-term 
program of 10 years, with Implementation Stages of 3 
years) was presented. Its concrete goals and means 
were coordinated with each other, with the population 
and economic development trend forecasts, and within 
the framework of financial planning. The "Greater Hes¬ 
sen Plan thus already had the sectorial, temporal and 
financial elements of a comprehensive development 
plan. All that remained, was to put it into effect. 

A combination of regional, tark, and finance plan¬ 
ning was achieved in 1970. According to the new State 
Planning Act, the task of development planning is the 
responsibility of the Land and its regional planning 
agencies. The plan is built around the State regional 
planning program, the State Development Plan and the 
regional evelopment plans worked out by the respec¬ 
tive regional planning groups. 


A.2.2. State Development Plan as a Comprehensive 
Instrument for Planning and Coordination 

While the Regional Development Plan of Hessen con¬ 
tains the objectives and basic principles of regional 
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policy, which are to be followed in implementing any 
measures affecting the overall development of the 
Land, the State Development Plan, in terms of the State 
Planning Act ("HLPG"), comprises all Federal, sec¬ 
torial, and investment plans designed to improve re¬ 
gional structure. It also outlines present and, in the 
long run, desirable regional structure. 

The Hessen Development Plan ("Hessen ’80") pre¬ 
sented in 1970, as a refinement of ihe Greater Hessen 
Plan, makes an attempt to integrate regional, sectorial, 
and investment planning on the basis of socio-political 
goals. 


A.2.2.1. Aims and Basic Principles 

The Hessen Development Plan contains the ideas of 
the State government for a comprehensive social pol¬ 
icy. 

Its aims are rooted in the ^ed for: 

a) establishment, as far as possible, of equal living 
standards and working conditions in all parts of the 
Land, 

b) guaranteed social security, 

c) realization of basic equality of opportunity, irre¬ 
spective of social background, residence, and in¬ 
come. 

It comprises the following measures for maintaining 
and developing: 

a) economic efficiency. 

b) infrastructure, 

c) social standards. 

Thus, the Hessen Development Plan ist not concern¬ 
ed with the technical questions at the core of regional 
planning programs, with the questions of investment 
and financing. 

Rather it has at its core a concern for influencing so¬ 
cial development. doing so through the complex of all 
available means, only some of which will directly in¬ 
volve investment 

This comprehensive approach has grown out of the 
awareness that freedom, social security, higher educa¬ 
tional levels, and economic welfare are interdependent 
and cannot be considered in isolation. 

For this reason, all programs and measures in the 
Hessen Development Plan are tied into the goals and 
priorities of the State government. 


A.2.2.2. Determining Basic Data 

The Hessen Development Plan provides the frame¬ 
work for planning at various sectorial levels (social, cul¬ 
tural, economic, and transportation), as well as for re¬ 
gional planning. It is also a cornerstone of the invest¬ 
ment policy of the Land. 

For planning at Land and subordinate levels, it con¬ 
tains basic data for the regional planning instruments 
(central-place system, structural subdivision, devel¬ 
opment axes) and global development data (popula¬ 
tion, employment, social output). It also outlines Land 
investment planning and measures up to 1985. 

The instruments of the St 2 te Development Plan in¬ 
volve a survey of the central-place system for the higher 
levels, which will serve to identify future economic fo¬ 
cal points, population and-infrastructural facilities. To 
this end, the plan pinpoints eight mega-centers, six 
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medium-size centers, and 28 medium-size centers in 
agglomeration areas. The identification of sub-centers 
and small centers, as well as of self-supporting local 
authorities, will be included in the various regional 
plans. The State Development Plan also defines a grad¬ 
uated system of development axes of varying impor¬ 
tance, identifies 34 local authorities as requiring eco¬ 
nomic development assistance, and, finally, labels 12 
overspill towns. 

In the structural layout of Hesse, distinction is made 
between agglomerations, planning areas, underdevel¬ 
oped areas and other structural units. The plan also 
points to the development planning problems peculiar 
to the structure of each geographical unit. 

Since the regional development plans are all deriva¬ 
tives of the State Development Plan, the latter contains 
in its regional breakdown statistics on regional popula¬ 
tion and economic structure, as well as on economic 
and financial potential. It also contains the investment 
plans and measures for each area that will be financed 
by the Hesse government up to 1985. 

The regional planning and structural considerations 
are complemented by data on population and econom¬ 
ic trends. This section of the State Development Plan 
contains prognoses on population, employment and 
economic output, covering development both at Land 
level and at regional level till 1985. 

A.2.2.3. Planning and Measures 

The plan contains the foundation for significant 
steps in the development of social, cultural, economic, 
and transportation policy investment sectors at Land 
and regional level. This foundation is built around a de¬ 
tailed picture of development trends, together with an 
assessment of infrastructural facilities. The State De¬ 
velopment Plan is not only a statement of the sectorial 
and regional goals and principles to be realized by 
1985. It also provides the ways and means - which, in 
turn, have been coordinated with the prognoses on 
population, economic, and financial development. 

The State Development Plan is a general plan which 
allows for flexibility. It constitutes the framework with 
which all planning in Hesse must be coordinated. This 
framework is then filled in by the sectorial planning of 
the various agencies, and by the detailed regional de¬ 
velopment plans worked out by each regional planning 
group. 

A.2.3. Sectorial Planning 

The sectorial plans of the various agencies, e.g. for 
transportation, water supply, etc., are considerably 
more detailed than the State Development Plan in their 
description of the task, but even more so in the com¬ 
prehensiveness of their regional data. In other words, 
they translate the general picture of the State Develop¬ 
ment Plan into a close-up of the region in question. At 
the same time, they remain coordinated with the secto¬ 
rial framework of the State Development Plan and its fi¬ 
nancial consequences. 

Sectorial plans must be fed through the same Hessen 
government mill that processes the State Development 
Plan. In this way, established sectorial plans are inte¬ 
grated into the Land development plan, complement¬ 
ing and updating its data. 


A.2.4. Regional Planning 

Apart from such sectorial complementing and updat¬ 
ing, the regional reference of the State Development 
Plan will be elaborated by overall development plans 
for each region, which, according to the Hesse Devel¬ 
opment Planning Act, involves five regions — one of 
which has been designated as an extended region. 

The regional plans, prepared in draft form by the ad- 
hoc committees set up by local authorities, were pre¬ 
sented in October of 1975 to the.government of Hessen 
for examination and approval. These plans are drawn 
up along the same lines as the State Development Plan, 
with whose framework and sectorial plans they must be 
coordinated. Each regional plan must be coordinated 
both with the State Development Plan and each of the 
other regional plans. No plan is allowed to run counter 
to the State Development Plan, or the Hessen Regional 
Development Program. 

State Develooment Plan data is checked against lo¬ 
cal conditions, and if necessary updated and then dis¬ 
tributed among the localities that make up the various 
centers of Hessen, among the areas receiving priority in 
economic assistance, etc. The localities in most of 
these cases are synonymous with the centers of mu¬ 
nicipalities and other communal bodies. 

Any further delimitation of "locality” is determined 
by the local development master plans, whose frame¬ 
work is provided by the provisions set by the regional 
plan. Regional planning isat all levels part and parcel of 
the State Development Plan. 

Specific, regional data contained in regional devel¬ 
opment plans should be tied into the framework of the 
State Development Plan and its sectorial plans. Plan¬ 
ning goals of individual planning regions, in, for exam¬ 
ple, their population and economic data as well as their 
ways and means, must not overstep the limits set by the 
State Development Plan framework and sectorial 
plans. 

In the currently beginning process of approval by the 
Hesse government, the plans will be examined to see 
that they are in line with the State Development Plan 
and its sectorial plans. This will lead to supplementa¬ 
tion and correction of the plans in their current draft 
form, and in certain cases to a rethinking of snort and 
long-range goals at the Laender level and in the secto¬ 
rial plans. For, once approved, the regional develop¬ 
ment plans will have to be observed by all agencies, 
communities, communal associations, and all other 
groups involved in public planning. 

The presentation of the various regional plans to the 
Hessen government has served to bridge a gap in the 
planning system: rational and local planning has now 
been integrated into tho planning structure at Laender 
and Federal levels. This means that Federal planning 
will not develop along abstract lines, removed from the 
realities of local and regional policy. 


A.2.5. Realization or the Plans 

Implementation of the plans has been worked out in 
four-year stages - periods which coincide with the term 
of office of the Hesse legislature. Thus, at the beginning 
of any new period of office, it is possible to shift prior¬ 
ities, allowing for changes in the basic data, and espe¬ 
cially for changes in the conditions of financing. 
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A.2.5.1. Implementation Stages 

Four implementation stages had already been estab¬ 
lished in the Hessen planning system. Two of these are 
forerunners of the State Development Plan, the "Great¬ 
er Hessen Plan", (1965-1967, and 1968-1970), the 
other two being State Development Plan/Stage One 
(1971-1975) and State Development Plan/Stage Two 
(1975-1978). (This last stage is currently under public 
discussion.) 

Each stage includes in its plan a description of the 
means in be employed, whether of an investment or 
other nature, which the Hessen government, during 
any given legislative period, will finance or support 
within the context of the long-term plans of the State 
Development Plan. As such, these stages then no lon¬ 
ger constitute sectorial plans, but rather have been 
transformed into the figures and policies of the Hessen 
oovernment 

It is the intention that development planning in Hes¬ 
sen not be carried out in technocratic isolation and 
through government planning, but rather in close col¬ 
laboration with critical public opinion. Prior to the ac¬ 
ceptance of any government plan "in figures" (invest¬ 
ment figures or otherwise), the draft is made public, 
thus providing for public discussion of its content and 
goals. This is intended not only to make the public 
aware of the processes of planning which concern it, 
but also to reinforce democratic participation and con¬ 
trol, so that the socio-political aims will be understood 
and receive active support in their realization. 

The Hessen planning system also provides for com¬ 
prehensive planning controls. For each implementa¬ 
tion stage carried out, an account of results with infor¬ 
mation about tasks already achieved and those still to 
be achieved, is produced for the annual report. Two 
have already been published for the period 1965-1970 
of the Greater Hessen Plan. 

Medium-range data is continually being controlled 
and any progress analyzed, by means of obligatory an¬ 
nual material assets and investment studies on the part 
of the Hessen government, so that necessary changes 
can be made early. 
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A.2.5.2. Locality Assistance Programs 

The Locality Assistance Plan is a further step of the 
Hesse development policy towards integration of sec¬ 
torial, regional and local planning at the local level. This 
is an inter-agency investment program, directed at se¬ 
lected localities, which address themselves to region¬ 
al-political questions as well as to material, temporal 
and geographic priorities. This investment program is 
intended to complement or improve sectorial and/or 
regional assistance programs. 

The Locality Assistance Plan must be preceded by 
urban renewal plans instituted at the communal level. 
The combination of Locality Assistance Program and 
Urban Renewal Plan makes for integrated sectorial, re¬ 
gional and local planning. This, in turn, helps place in¬ 
frastructural facilities, seen in terms of supply, devel¬ 
opment and urban renewal policy, in the optimal loca¬ 
tion within the community. In particular, it guarantees 
an efficient and coordinated investment and financial 
set-up with the backers of the program in question. 

The basic forthe Locality Assistance Program is to be 
found in the State Development Plan and the appro¬ 
priate regional plans, which will indicate which areas 
are structurally weak and whose problems should thus 
receive priority. With this information in hand, the Hes¬ 
sen government determines which localities are en¬ 
titled to assistance. 

Determining the infrastructural deficit in selected 
centers and their catchment areas is done with regional 
data, planning norms with respect to infrastructural fa¬ 
cilities and a list of the minimum facilities required in a 
central locality. The overriding factor in determining 
the deficit is the regional function of the center in ques¬ 
tion. 

Whatever measures should be taken for the commu¬ 
nity in question are provided by the infrastructural data 
acquired plus planning norms. It is the responsibility of 
the community to decide on optimal locations and to 
work out with the Hessen government the appropriate 
investment and financing plans. This is to be done with 
the help of as yet non-existent City Development Plans, 
as well as the criteria used in urban renewal. 
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Sweden 


With the publication of the report by the Commission on 
Regional Development Control Measures in late 1975, Sweden stood 
on the verge of adopting the most locationally sensitive regional 
development programs in all of Western Europe. This report recom¬ 
mended that Sweden adopt a comprehensive investment control system 
which would supplement and extend the existing system of regioanl 
incentives to industry. The basic difference between the invest¬ 
ment control system proposed in Sweden and those existing in Brit¬ 
ain, France, Italy and the Netherlands, is that the Swedish system 
would be applied throughout the country as opposed to being con¬ 
fined to selected congested urban centres (e.g., Paris, London, 
the Ranstad, etc.'. This provides for fine tuning on location 
even within the development areas. 

The initial regional development programs in Sweden were 
introduced in the early 1960s with the goal of promoting industrial 
development in the less developed regions of Northern Sweden. Un¬ 
til that time the northern regions — the so-called "forest coun¬ 
ties: — had been losing population continually throughout migra¬ 
tion to the more industrially advanced south. As in most of the 
depressed regions of Western Europe, the economic structure of 
Northern Sweden was based upon primary sector activity. During 
this period a series of industrial incentives (e.g., grants and 
loans) were made available to firms willing to locate in the nor¬ 
thern area. However, rather than seeking to concentrate invest¬ 
ments, these early programs extended assistance on equal terms to 
the entire northern half of the country. 

In 1970, the government divided this northen aid area into 
two zones: the general aid area and the inner aid area. As the 
general aid area comprised the least developed part of the country, 
the application of the various forms of regional assistance was 
skewed in its favor. To achieve the goals of balanced regional 
development, the Swedish government has adopted an impressive array 
of assistance measures including: location aid; employment grants; 
transport subsidies; training grants; and, government loans. In 
reviewing the range of assistance measures in 1975, the Commission 
on Regional Development Control Measures concluded that the effects 
of the measures were satisfactory and that they did not have to be 
increased. 

On the control over location, however, the Commission's 
findings were significantly different. As in Britain and France, 
Swedish policy-makers realized in the mid-i.960s that the decentral¬ 
ization of industrial jobs out of major urban centers in the south 
would have, at best, a marginal impact on the problems of urban 
over-concentration. The shift in occupational structure from 
secondarv sector emplovment to tertiarv sector emolovment meant 
that industrial firms were not the real problem. Rather, the cause 
of increasing urban concentration was the result of expanding ser¬ 
vice sector employment. Although the Commission looked favorably 
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jobs out o? V ItSckholm d the?r°Sveran V f ■ T e 11,000 public Sector 
sector decentralization would have^o^k^T W3S that more service 
Commission recommended that in aenprai „.P a ? e ‘ Hence, the 
for the expansion of buildincrs for ™ t ^ e lsauance of permits 

tures) is proposed to apply generally wihtf^ r ^ tl0n ° f neW struc “ 
applied to premises for wihtm the country and is 

storage and distributionfunctions.'"f d ^ lstratlon/ research, 


12/ Sweden, Habitat National Report (Stockholm, 1976), 


161. 
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Japan 


*V apa ”' r ? pid urbanization and the resultant over-concen- 

xzed TSkaidn r m» UO i ;1Ve , ? apacity and P°P ulati °n in the highly urban- 
ized Tokaxdo megalopolis strecthmg along the Pacific 

divPio f th ^ co !f I } tr y. are the fundamental issues to which national 
Development Plai^hae 3 P reae ‘? tly dlrected - The current National 
to the problems of Iver-^oncent^Ion^'p^stJy^irelofof ?£ Pr ° aCh 
three llUTL^ ^yo^saLr^nYLg^ya”! 901, 

new investments and^o^ucJfon? Tconlr^Hlef (d“scSSraie 9 
stancef aSd^‘d™*? and/ ? r dlsincent i vea depending on the oiroL- 
ofmeaiu“ d Se^gaLp^ftf riral 

dustria^incentives? 9 ” PUtUC in ^^Lctural in^I^LTl^* 1 

In the early stages, regional development colicv in Tanm 
was directed primarily toward economically backward "problem areas" 

As m other countries, the economic structure of these nroMem ^L; 

^a?d n socS a ?^? rian and thS initlal PtogrLf„erniKcted m mSre aS 

n . “ tare purposes than they were toward job creation 

or economic restructuring. The problem areas approach gave wavto 
more dynamic regional economic development approach in 1960 with 

The 196iT^° n ? f the s °- called "National Income Doubi?ng pLn” 

The 19 60 National Economic Plan sought to induce a sufficient!^ * 

to 9 doub1e n 3 ^^ ndU f t ^ lal ex P ansion and general economic growth so as 
to double national income in one decade (i e iqp;n mi u 

as the priorities of the Plan tended to emphasize^ i ? nvesimen?s I" 1 ' 

Tokvo °L thS C ° U S try that Were alraady indLtriaflJ Idvanced fe g 
incased 9 to “^-regional economic disparities w^e' 

ncre ased to promote more balanced atnioanl development the 

menr??an promulc > ated «>e National Comprehensiv; Develop- 

Plan w„s h ?o baS:L0 f im . ° f , the 1962 National Comprehensive Development 
rea?nnJ ot i£ r0m0t \ lndUstrial development in the less developed 

*i,sss, :ss“?; sstriS 

governmental ,„a ,„b,«U., ( 

highly su r cces a sfuT n °*\ C h P ° int °f, view ' various Plans proved 

rile Of ?hf ? f lf - they greatly contributed to the spectacular 

thfekpeSat^n^hat Grosa ^National Product in the 1960s. However, 
expectation that significant numbers of people would he 

away from the Tokaido Megalopolis was by no means fulfilled. 

Again with the aim or promoting more balanced national 
development, the Japanese Government adopted a three-fold accroach 
to industrial deconcentration in the early 1970s FirsJ bv 

?!on ln V CC ! SS t0 311 regions of the country through the'moderniza 
tion and extension of the national transport network. Second, 
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economic overhea^capifal in the^ess^^ 6 ^ Capital as well as 
make these areas mo^^attractive ^ind^ni° P ? d • regions ' s ° as'to 
by vesting responsiblety for promoting ^ f 1 lnvestora - Third, 
a single agency — the Industry Relocati^r^* 1 t econcentr ation in 
creasing the range of incentives to Cor P° ra tion — and in- 

developed regions. industries locating in the less 

enhanc a d n w ith 4 t^ e es i ?fb 1 S 1 t stoent e o? n thf« a ^ 0n f f ° rt was father 

agency is charged with preparina naf 6 Nat ional Land Agency. This 
that will give special attention "to both ^ utiliz ^ion plans 
environmental improvements". b th lndustri al dispersal and 

a J d alS ° the T1 ^ ird c o^Prehensive a NationaI e n° P ? New Economic Plan 
1985). The new Plan is be'no ? f 1 Deve l°Pment Plan (1976- 

following objectives: A 9 ormulated with reference to the 


i) 


ii) 


° f the 

Of the limits to the ava?Lh«? f ? dUe rec °9nition 
sources of ourcountry th ? and natUral re ~ 
objective the buildi nou la ? has as its Primary 
cultured environment for hf hea ^ t ^ y ' wholesome and 

historical and traditional culture^nd'The 126 ? * ith the 
country, having respect for reg^ona^ feagres " ° f the 

It is estimated that the normi 

thr^large citfar^ag 4 '£ha° 0 Jh PeOPle ^^i^the* 1 ' 
have approximately”*-he h le h t remainia g area will 
present! Pe ?? le as at 

more than 90 percent of fh P - n ln 1985 : Thls means that 
be found in the “ee LI 6 ln S> 0 P ul ^i°n win 

be that much mire dilfioul? 13’ areas ' “ u111 then 
ment in these large city area^ xmpr ° ve . the living environ- 
areas, population will LS ? blle Xn the reraainia g 
inverted pyramid and the energy of toW f rds the a 9 ia S 

will be lost. To solve the £?ob?L= h V 1 cornmunit y 

or depopulation and t-hno Problems of over-population 

ties throughout ?he'coun^ v ma ^ tain . act i ve local communi- 

a programme for curbing the'clnclltSiM 3 !, t0 f ° rmulate 

“ :ion 

the population in 1985 wil/be IbSut^^ooc^OOO 10 " °f 
living in the three larae dh- a „ 000 ' 000 P so Ple 

People in the remaining areas* Whiled ab ? Ut 69 ' 000 ' 0 °0 
culties will be invniT/oS a pp \ hile a number of diffi- 

achieve stch „ |™ 1Ved eff ° rtS raust be “«ted to 
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iii) The new Plan must be directed toward achievement of the 
basic objective stated in Section 1 above as well as 
development, improvement and maintenance of the basic 
components of satisfactory living for as many as 
124,000,000 people and must also have due consideration 
given to what is the most desirable form of development 
of the nation's land for the future, on the basis of 
long-ranqe projections. From such a point of view, 
the new Plan is to be formulated through an overall 
examination of problems such as (a) conservation of 
nature and historical assets, (b) ensurinq safetv of the 
nation's land aqainst disasters and appropriate use of 
land, water and other resources, (c) improvement of the 
foundation of the people's lives, such as housing and 
food, (d) improvement of the basic living conditions of 
people in the large cities, local cities and remaining 
areas in order to attain a more desirable distribution 
of the population, and (e) improvement of the trans¬ 
portation and communications networks, provision of 
educational, cultural and medical facilities, and redis¬ 
tribution of industries for balanced utilization of the 
nation's land.13/ 


13/ Documentation in Support of the Third Comprehensive National 
Development Plan (Tokyo! National Planning Agency, 1977) 
pp. 21-23. 
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Canada 


nor is ituLt^T y6t h ?T e 3 national development policy, 

£B ? S“ - 

= iHE- »T 

are reluctant to see it ri,v P rf^ naaries, that these provinces 
province. As a collateral tho a< pross the border into another 

SS'ingSS-lS’SS M!‘“-ul^al ^TeLtt^Vn 

urban sys^^ 

s ‘in “an¥ fh “‘ “nlS^n 

cably bound to events occurring i!? P !i rtant respects ' mextii- 
her national borders. g nd decislons taken outside of 

torioally^She most important fl/® ? 0t ? ur P risin 9 that, his- 
tended to be 'eitolr sectorafJo^ P oll ° Y initi atives have 
or rather nominal regional development plogAms!* 31 " 9 ' trans P° rt > - 

toward the‘plight^ofdeclining ^Th!;™* WSre directed 

-d” eVe e Io“ c ro f ^Vf e ^hiSh^ ^-^afi^aS^ ST 

productivity ThffVous of'reSVVnef° U9 ? t to ^rove agricultural 

the issues of ihdustri-i ^ n ^ policy broadened to include 

1963 with the enactment of th^Art^n 30 ^ economic res tructuring in 
lation. Pollowitt thf E SroVeL ^L? eV ^° Fment AgenCy (ADA » legis- 
promote industira? deVeSn^ in dJ., ; th ? ADA - Was intended to 
through the gratinq of tax i nn^n+-i esignated aevelopment areas" 
industrial concerns The hi rrh ves on capital investments in 
regional development effort ■ fc ° date of the Canadian 

the .Department of Reoional ^ with the establishment of 

this agency Hi S i* 1 ^* 

?VndVd 0 to m iVVk r a 1 VeVsrif r dirVV?ion eVe d OPment - P ° UCY in Canada has 

of this have been seemincly endless r” . p ? rpo3e - The manifestations 
of both programs and poUcies? revislo ”s a "d reformulations 
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nrh _n * P ? r ° ach °5 the Canadian Federal Government to national 

for lssues changed dramatically in mid-1975. The catalyst 

r XS J hange in approach is directly attributable to the fact Y 
was selected to be the host country for the United 
Nationsi concference on Human Settlements/Habitat. This writer 

tJt fnnfor ln Cana ? a durinq th e year preceding the June 1976 Habi- 
for !~° nfereace ' and the level of public involvement in preparing 
con 5 erence was trul Y amazing. Urban issues, both in the 
it ff 1 no+- and cross_natlona1 / received considerable media attention. 
™ u- sur P risln( ?' therefore, that the Canadian population is 
now highly sensitized to Canadian Urban problems and possibilities 

ment V psn ^ ^ he ^ 33 t0 whether the Canadian govern- 

merit can taxe full advantage of the momentum created by Habitat. 

hn-M ,'c^ area where the message of Habitat seems to have taken 

CaifdtL^ K SPPn n° f the " set tlement system 11 concept to 
Canedian urban policy planning. Human Settlement in CanadaJ4/ 

the offici 31 government report prepared for Habitat contains 'the 
following quote: uue 

The concept of "system" is appropriate whenever 
interdependence is perceived among separately 
identified parts. In societies, as in nature, all 
things are elements in a hierarchy of systems which 
has no clear beginning or end. For practical purposes, 
the individual or perhaps the household is assumed 

t0 I® a l the root of an Y hierarchical system of settle¬ 
ment There follows the neighbourhood (a system of 
households); the municipality; the metropolitan area 
( in some cases); the regional system of villages, towns, 
aad C ^ leS; and final ly the national settlement system. 

he effect of "lower" system in the hierarchy will al¬ 
ways be present at all higher levels, though the in¬ 
fluence will usually be alight and felt only in the 
ong run. A rural village in Saskatchewan, for ex- 

wil1 have negligibie influence on the national 
settlement pattern today, but in concert with a 
thousand other villages may change the shape of things 
substantially over a decade. 

"Governments in Canada have rarely been conscious, in 
policy terms, of settlement systems beyond th»' urban 

^ r S? 0 i ltan , Xe " el * Yet these systems exist; for example, 
the Windson-Quebec axis and its subsystem, the "Golden 
Horseshoe from Oshawa to Niagara Falls, or the s/stems 
of service centres and small villages that dot the 
prairies. Such systems may be explicitly recognized 


ii/ Ministry of State for Urban Affairs, (Ottawa: MSUA, 1976) 

P • / O • 
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in plans but they are not yet seen as units to be governed, 
except indirectly. This is probably because settlement 
systems above the metropolitan or county level have no 
explicit political boundaries.... 

"Beyond the metropolitan level, settlement systems are 
abstract entities with blurred boundaries and often 
poorly understood interactions. Each academic specialty 
tends to bring its own interpretation. Geographers 
recognize such physical features as rivers or mountain 
ranges as boundi ig systems of settlement within vast 
areas; economists identify a hierarchy of market centres; 
and sociologists examine systems of settlement within 
which people tend to confine themselves in their inter¬ 
actions. A great deal of research is devoted to the 
theory of setclemtns systems in Canada and to their 
definition in terms of flows of information, resources, 
and commodities. 

?? ga w ding the institut i°nal aspects of urban policy formulation, 
the Ministry of State for Urban Affairs (MSUA) was created in 1971 
and given the mandate: 


(1) to develop the means by which the Federal government 
might influence the evolution of the urbanization 
process in Canada; 

(2) to integrate urban policy with other policies of the 
Federal government; and, 

(3) to foster cooperative relationships in the area of 
urban affairs with the provinces, and through them 
with their municipalities. 

The Urban Affairs ministry set the task of ensuring that 
the urban impact of all federal activities supported overall urban 
policy. The scope for settlement policy development at the federal 
level is of course limited in Canada because of provincial juris- 
lction over municipalities, land use, local services, and settle¬ 
ment planning. This has meant that MSUA has had to devote much of 
lt f f?^ r ? leS . to f e deral-provincial co-ordination. There are now 
established m several major cities "tri-level” committees (the 
federal government, the province, and the municipal government) 
which meet regularly to discuss issues of mutual concern. 


The principal policy initiative of the Ministry over the 
past two years has been to gain federal and tri-level support 
for the development of a Canadian Urban Strategy. Five objectives 
has been proposed: (1) to achieve a more balanced pattern of 
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growth, both nationally and regionally; (2) to better manage 
the growth of metropolitan areas: (3) to improve all aspects of 
the urban environment; (4) to revitalize small communities; and, 

(5) to improve, through tri-level arrangements, the co-ordination 
of federal, provincial, and municipal policies and programs that 
might have an impact on the urban system or on specific urban 
centres. 

The Ministry is a coordination and policy development agency 
— it does not administer any major federal programs. With 1976- 
77 estimated expenditures under $27 million (of which only 30% 
was available for contributions to projects outside the Ministry) 
it is clear that MSUA can have only limited direct impact on urban 
Canada. Neither is it easy for such a relatively small agency 
to coordinate the urban-related activities of a government which 
in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1976, spent almost $34,000 

Recently, steps have been taken to more clsely integrate 
the activities of MSUA and CMHC (Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation - A Crown Corporation), so that the broad mandate of 
the Ministry can be allied with the substantial proaram delivery 
capability of Central Mortgage which for 1976/77 budgeted $1.8 
billion for loans and transfers under its programs. 
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Australia 


The Australian Government does not yet have a national urban 
growth strategy in the same sense as do the aforementioned 
countries. However, the Australians do have a national policy¬ 
making process and program co-ordination capability (in the Aus¬ 
tralian jargon, "urban and regional development policy") that is 
intended, in the near future, to produce the necessary concensus 
on the goals of national development and, in turn, a national urban 
growth policy and/or strategy. 

The direct involvement of the Australian Federal Government 
in formulating a national urban policy is relatively recent. By 
the mid-1960s increasing metropolitization in six centres and 
the attendant problems of transport provision, rural depopulation, 
local government fragmentation, and so on, gave rise to the call 
for more active Federal Government involvement. 

Under heavy pressure from the opposition Labor party, the 
Government established the National Urban and Regional Development 
Authority (NURDA). NURDA was charged with formulating a national 
urban and regional development policy which would offer guidelines 
for the spatial allocation of federal funds. Further NURDA was 
empowered to select and identify growth centers for concentrated 
investments. However, before NURDA began to operate, a national 
election in December 1972 brough the Labor Party to power. 

One of the first initiatives of the new Labor Government 
was the establishment of a ministerial Department of Urban and 
Regional Development which assumed the responsibilities and powers 
that had originally been provided for NURDA, and also absorbed 
several other institutions (e.g., the Cities Commission, the 
National Capital Development Commission, and the Albury-Wodonga 
Development Corporation). Thus, the Department of Urban and 
Regional Development was, on paper, a signifcantly more powerful 
organization than NURDA. Its new reponsibilities included urban 
and regional development policy formulation and implementation 
with the power to co-ordinate the programs of all other federal 
departments that bear upon urban and regional development. This 
was to be achieved through porgram budget monitoring and co¬ 
ordination, the development of a long range resources plan, co¬ 
ordination of research and advice to Ministers and intergovernmental 
negotiations on urban and regional planning and development. 

Insufficient time had elapsed prior to the December 1975 
elections to allow for any passing of judgment as to the effective¬ 
ness and/or efficiency of the Department in carrying out its 
mission. With the election of the Fraser (Liberal) government in 
late 1975, D.U.R.D. was replace with the new Department of Environ¬ 
ment, Housing and Community Development. Ths mission of the new 
Department is already showing signs of change in keeping with the 
clearly stated policy of the Fraser government toward decentrali¬ 
zation of responsibility to the states. It seems appropriate, 
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nonetheless, to emphasize the relevance of the Australian ex- 

for , fcl ? e Un ited States. In addition to marked similarities 

terns ?h^°a J le f’ aS regards socia1 ' political and economic sys- 
1 ???' th< T Australians are dealing with the problems and possibi¬ 
lities similar to those existing in the United States ( e P g., re- 
al f°; atlon and development, metropolitanization, local 
government fragmentation). Most importantly, however, the Aus- 

invoives all 6 1 est f bliahed a Policy-making process which directly 
involves all levels of government and other interested parties 
m the formulation of national goals and policies. 

pertinent^o^h^n 0 ^ the Australian experience that seems especially 
pertinent to the U.S. is land use planning control at the state 

level. Given the fact that Australia is a Federal system, much 
f the responsibility for actually planning and managing urban 
growth rests with the state governments. leveral states inlus- 

ina s?a?e V nlSnn StrUCted elaborate Panning systems, includ¬ 

ing state planning agencies, regional planning agencies, etc. 

case study planning s Y stems are outlined in the following 
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CASE STUDY: 

STATE PLANNING SYSTEMS IN AUSTRALIA 


Source: 


The AuiJtralian Government/HABITAT Task Force, 
HABITAT: Australian National Report (Watson 
Ferguson & Company, 1976) pp. 47 -M 
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1 QUEENSLAND 

In Queensland, planning is under a two-tier 
system. Regional co-ordination councils are 
responsible for regional advisory planning under 
recent legislation, while local statutory planning is 
done by local councils. The Co-ordinator General's 
Department is responsible for co-ordinating 
planning at the State and regional levels. 

LEGISLATION 

i) Local Government Act 

ii) the State and Regional Planning and 
Development Public Works Organisation and 
Environmental Control Act. 1971 to 1 973 

iii) the City of Brisbane Town Planning Act 

PLANNING AGENCIES 

i) Local Councils (including the Brisbane City 
Council) 

") regional co-ordination councils (comprising 
local government representatives from 
constituent councils) 

iii) Co-ordinator General's Department (under 
the Minister for State Development) 

iv) the Local Government Court 

LEVELS OF PLANNING 

i) Regional co-ordination councils advise the 
Co-ordinator General on regional planning 
and related issues. The Co-ordinator General 
is responsible for broad planning issues, 
particularly co-ordination, at the State and 
regional levels. 

ii) Local Councils prepare and implement town 
planning schemes and interim development 
by-laws. 

TYPES OF PLAN 

i) Scope exists for regional plans, when 

prepared, to take a varied form, although the 
preparation of a plan is not obligatory. They 
are intended to be advisory for local councils 
and for State government bodies. An area 
may be declared a 'development area' in 
which case a 'development scheme' needs to 
be prepared. A development scheme may 
override a local scheme on some issues, 
a) Local town planning schemes comprise a 
series of tables, clauses and appendixes 
notified in the government Gazette. Schemes 
are accompanied by scheme maps. 
hi) Interim development by-laws are usually in 
the form of clauses, notified in the 
government Gazette. 

SCOPE OF PLANNING 
i) Regional planning is primarily concerned 
with physical aspects of development and 
with organisation and inter-departmental 
relationships. 


ii) Local planning has in practice a physical 
emphasis, although it can include a wide 
range of considerations. Recent legislation 
provides for environmental impact 
assessments of development, which may 
include social and economic effects. 

PLANNING PROCEDURES 

i) Regional co-ordinating councils conduct 
meetings and advise the Co-ordinator 
General. 

ii) Town planning schemes are prepared by 
local councils, exhibited and objections 
examined Dy the council before submission 
to the Minister for Local Government for 
approval. The Local Government Department 
examines the objections and the council's 
recommendations, and submits the scheme 
for the approval of the Governor-in-Council. 
The Governor may reject the scheme or 
approve it in whole or part. An Order-in- 
Council notified in the government Gazette 
brings the scheme into force. Time limits are 
in the Act f or councils to commence a 
scheme after resolving to do so (1 year), for 
exhibition (90 days) and for submitting the 
scheme to the Minister after exhibition (90 
days). Amendments may be made to 
schemes and may be initiated by councils or 
the Minister. A similar process is followed to 
put amendments into effect, except that 
objections to an amendment by the Minister 
are to the Local Government Department. 
Schemes must be reviewed after five years. 

INTERIM DEVELOPMENT CONTROL 
By-laws may be made giving councils interim 
development control powers in the period 
following a resolution to prepare a Scheme until 
the Scheme comes into effect. By-laws remain in 
effect for six months unless approval is given for 
extension. 

SUBDIVISION CONTROL 

Subdivision is controlled by local councils under 

separate provisions of the Local Government Act. • 

DEVELOPMENT CONTROL 
Local councils are the only development control 
bodies under town planning schemes and by¬ 
laws. Development proposals (including the use of 
land) which require the council's consent must be 
advertised to allow for public objection. 

APPEALS 

An applicant has a right of appeal to the Local 
Government Court against any decision of a 
council under a town planning scheme or by-law. 

An appeal to the Court may be made against a 
council's decision not to rezone land. The Court can 
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order the council to apply for rezoning. An objector 
to a development proposal under a scheme or 
by-law may appeal against council's decision to 
permit development. Where an applicant appeals 
against a council's decision he is required to notify 
all objectors of his appeal and its grounds, and the 
objectors have the right to be heard as a party in 
the appeal. 


PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 
The public has the right of objection to draft town 
planning schemes as well as the objection and 
appeal rights for development proposals outlined 
above. A 'residential district' defining permissible 
Land uses may be declared by the Governor-in- 
Council on the application by petition by at least 
twenty electors as well as on application by the 
council. There is no provision for public 


participation in the regional planning process. 
SPEC'AL CONTROLS 

i) Provision is made in town planning schemes 
for compensation for injurious affection. 

ii) In Brisbane, planning is by the City Council 
which also is responsible for a number of 
utility services on a city-wide basis. There is 
one council for the Brisbane urban area 
which in Australia is the only example of 
metropolitan government. Recent 
amendments to planning legislation for 

Brisbane provide for policy statements to 
accompany amendments to the planning 
scheme and for public inquiries to be made 
into any aspect of the town plan when it is 
reviewed. These amendments also extend 
third party rights of appeal to subdivision and 
rezoning applications in the Brisbane area. 


2 TASMANIA 

The present system of planning legislation in 
Tasmania comprises part of the Local Government 
Act 1962. It is concerned basically with land use 
planning and the procedures and machinery 
provisions are much the same as exist in other 
States of Australia. 

Following a comprehensive review of the 
present system, a new Planning and Development 
Bill has been prepared and is now before the 
Tasmanian Parliament. This will provide for the 


constitution of a State Planning Commission with 
strong powers of co-ordination through the 
preparation of a State Strategic Policy Plan and 
programs of works. 

The new planning system will be concerned 
with the economic and social aspects of 
development as well as the traditional land use 
considerations. It is expected that the new 
legislation will be in operation before the end of 
1 976. 
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3 SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

In South Australia, planning is under a two-tier 
system with the State Planning Authority 
responsible not only for regional planning but 
also for supervising local planning and 
development control. 

LEGISLATION 

Planning and Development Act 
PLANNING AGENCIES 

i) The State Planning Authority (the Director of 
Planning having special powers) 

ii) The City of Adelaide Development 
Committeu 

iii) The Planning Appeal Board 

iv) Local Councils 

LEVELS OF PLANNING 

i) Development plans' for regions prepared by 
State Planning Authority. 

ii) Planning regulations' prepared by local 
councils to implement i a.--.opment plan 
policies. 

TYPES OF PLAN 

i) Development plans' include a written 
regional study, illustrated with maps and 
plans of proposals, but do not control the use 
of land. 

ii) Planning regulations' may be zoning plans 
for local government areas, detailed controls 
for particular areas or classes of development, 
etc. 

SCOPE OF PLANNING 

Development plans and planning regulations are 
primarily concerned w ; th the physical aspects of 
development. However, development plans are 
required to consider the social and economic 
development of the area as well as the prevention 
of pollution and the preservation of the natural and 
historical environment. 

PLANNING PROCEDURES 
i) 'Development plans' are prepared following 
the declaration of 'planning areas' (i.e. 
regions) and the examination of future needs 
for each area. When prepared, such plans are 
publicly exhibited and after consideration of 
objections are authorised' by the Governor. 
Plans are reviewed over time and may be 
varied by a supplementary development plan. 
Planning regulations’ are prepared by 
councils to enable development in 
accordance with the principles of a 


development plan. They are prepared in 
accordance with 'model planning regulations' 
of the Authority. Following exhibition 
objectors are given a public hearing before 
the draft regulations are submitted to the 
Minister. The regulations are then examined 
by the Authority to ensure conformity with 
the development plan and are then gazetted. 
The State Planning Authority may also 
prepare and recommend planning 
regulations. 

INTERIM DEVELOPMENT CONTROL 
The Authority may assume interim development 
control before planning regulations come into 
effect. Interim development can apply for a 
maximum of five years. These powers may be 
delegated to councils in the later stages. 

SUBDIVISION CONTROL 

Subdivisions require approval by the Director of 

Planning and by local councils. 

DEVELOPMENT CONTROL 
Where planning regulations apply, development 
control is usually exercised by councils although 
the Authority may make decisions in some cases. 
Development proposals must be advertised to 
allow for public comment and objections before a 
decision is made. 

APPEALS 

An applicant or a person who objected against a 
development proposal dealt with under planning 
regulations is entitled to appeal to the Planning 
Appeal Board against a decision of a council or 
authority on development. In the case of Adelaide, 
an applicant has the right of appeal on building 
matters. 

PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 

The public has right of objection against draft 

development plans, draft planning regulations and 

development proposals under planning 

regulations, but not for subdivision or interim 

development. 

SPECIAL CONTROLS 
Adelaide: the City of Adelaide Development 
Committee has interim development control 
powers and also is aole to issue 'planning 
directives'. These directives are published in the 
government Gazette, although a right of appeal by 
the Adelaide City Council or affected persons 
exists following gazettal. A directive may be varied 
on appeal by the Planning Appeal Board. 
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4 VICTORIA 

In Victoria, planning legislation sets up the 
structure for a potential three-tiered system of 
State planning policies, regional schemes and 
local schemes. 


PLANNING LEGISLATION 
The Min/Si, /for Planning— established a co¬ 
ordinating ministry which is responsible for the 
administering the Town and Country Planning 
Act and other acts or enactments related to 
planning. 


The Town and Country Planning Act—provides foi 
the establishment of the Town and Country 
Planning Board and statutory procedures for 
preparation and implementation of Statutory 
Planning Schemes. 


PLANNING AGENCIES 

i) The Ministry for Planning (Co-ordinating 
Ministry) 

ii) The Town and Country Planning Board 
(State Planning Authority) 

m) State Co-ordinating Council (replaces the 
State Planning Council under new legislation 
, ™ n T a u s State Co-ordination Council Act 
1975. This new legislation will be proclaimed 
in April of this year when the State Co¬ 
ordination Council will replace the existinq 
State Planning Council) 

iv) ^ e 9'°nal Planning Authorities—including the 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works 

v) Local Responsible Authorities—Local 
Government instrumentalities 

vi) Town Planning Appeals Tribunal 

LEVELS OF PLANNING 

i) State Co-ordination Council—it is 
considered to be the top structure of 
planning aimed to achieve important co¬ 
ordination and cohesion in the use and 
management of resources in the development 
of major projects and programs. The role of 
this Council will include Statements of 
Planning Policy' which give statutory 
recognition to State planning strategy 
ii) At this stage, detailed land use planning 
schemes are prepared by Local Councils and 
Regional Planning Authorities. This type of 
planning includes land use zone planning, 
togeiher with Planning Ordinances which 
provide the detailed conditions applicable to 
relevant zonings. 

It is envisaged that gradually a three-tiered 
system of planning will be phased in, that is: a) 

State planning strategy handed down to regional 
^vel through the State Co-ordination Council, b) 
Regions 1 Planning Authorities, taking into 
consideration State strategy, will prepare a strategy 
plan for the subject region, c) Regional strategy 
will be handed down to Local Councils which will 
implement the regional strategy in the form of a 
detailed land use plan supported by the Planning 
Ordinance. 
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PLANNING PROCEDURES 

Keeping in mind the aforementioned, the current 

situation in Victoria is: 

0 State strategy is in the form of Statements of 
Planning Policy which are prepared in draft 
form by the Town and Country Planning 
Board, generally after consultation with 
representatives of the community affected 
and various Government departments. 

The draft Statement of Planning Policy is 
then referred to the State Planning Council 
for comment. 

Finally, the draft Statement is considered by a 
special Sub-Committee of Cabinet prior to 
approval by the Governor-in-Council. 

ii) Planning schemes are prepared (having 
regard to the aforementioned planning 
policy) by Councils, Regional Planning 
Authorities or in special cases, the Town and 
Country Planning Board. Before schemes are 
submitted for approval, they are exhibited for 
three months. Public authorities and land 
owners affected by a scheme or any 
amendment to a scheme, are advised in 
writing of the draft proposals. Written and 
verbal objections are considered by the 
preparing authority which may adopt the 
scheme, with c; without modification, after 
considering objections. 

The scheme is then submitted to the Minister 
for Planning together with all objections 
thereto. 

Except in the case of schemes prepared by 
the Board itself, the Town and Country 
Planning Board then examines the scheme 
and reports to the Minister. 

Where major variations to the exhibited 
scheme are proposed, a further exhibition 
approved by the Minister, may take place. 

The Governor-in- Council may approve the 

scheme in whole or part and Notice of 

Approval is published in the government 
Gazette. 


Interim Development Orders are generally made 
schema ^ pr ° posed to P re P are the planning 

An Interim Development Order, which may be 
amended, provides for a 'holding situation' whilst 
the detailed statutory scheme is being prepared. 

LANDS SUBDIVISIONAL CONTROL 
Planning schemes may provide for minimum size 
lands for urban and rural subdivision. 

With the aforementioned exception, 
subdivisional controls are not specifically included 
in planning legislation. 

DEVELOPMENT CONTROL 
Where a planning scheme or Interim Development 
Order applies, development control may be 
exercised by Local Councils, Regional Planning 
Authorities or the Town and Country Planning 
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Board, depending on the nature of the scheme or 
order. 

There is provision in the legislation for the Board 
of a Regional Planning Authority to delegate its 
development control to Local Councils. 

Under legislation currently being prepared, it is 
envisaged that ultimately, total responsibility for 
detailed land use zoning and development permits 
will rest with the Local Councils, with the proviso 
that the Regional Authorities reserve the right to 
exercise a veto in development projects of regional 
significance. 

PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 

Members of the public affected by a draft planning 
scheme are entitled f o lodge objections and to be 
heard at public hearings. 

Owners of land affected by a rezoning proposal or 
proposals to reserve land for public purposes 
under a scheme, amending scheme or Interim 
Development Order, are required to be advised in 
writing of such proposals and are able to object. 

In the case of an individual application for a 
Development Permit, the Responsible Authority 
has the right, if it considers that the approval of a 
development application is likely, to cause a 
substantial detriment to any person other than the 
applicant, to require the applicant to publicly 


advertise his intended development and to notify 
the property owners immediately within the 
vicinity of the proposed development. 

Any interested person may object to the 
proposed development through the Responsible 
Authority. 

In cases where the Responsbile Authority, after 
hearing objections, determines to issue a permit, 
the objector has the additional right to lodge an 
appeal to the Appeals Tribunal. 

APPEALS 

Town planning appeals are handled by three Town 
Planning Appeals Tribunals each of which 
comprises one-third legal, one-third town 
planning and one-third public administration 
representation. 

Each Tribunal hears all appeals against any of 
the Responsible Authorities who may issue 
planning permits. 

The Tribunals have the power to require that 
persons likely to be affected by a decision should 
appear at a hearing. The Tribunals are required to 
take 'Statements of Planning Policy' into account. 

An individual member of the public may appeal 
against the approval of a development application 
where an objection to an application has been 
made. 
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PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 
Members of the public are entitled to object to 
draft town planning scheme proposals. Any 
scheme, order or amendment is, however, required 
to be advertised at least three times in the press 
and government Gazette. In the Metropolitan 
Region, an objector also has the right to a public 
hearing in respect of the region scheme or 
amendments. The Town Planning Department is 
endeavouring to keep the public better informed 
by maintaining a register of resident organisations 
and groups and informing them of news releases. 
Where a minor amendment to the Perth 
Metropolitan Region Scheme is proposed, the 
Minister may direct that those likely to be affected 
are notified that they may appeal to the Minister 
on the amendment. 

SPECIAL CONTROLS 
i) Land may be acquired by negotiation or 
compulsion, to enable a council or planning 


authority to implement a scheme or for any 
other planning purpose. 

ii) In Perth, The Metropolitan Region Planning 
Authority prepares a broad region scheme 
and local councils in the region are required 
within three years to prepa;e detailed local 
schemes consistent with the objectives of the 
region scheme. 

ii : ) Regulations and by-laws are extensively used 
to cover procedures. 

iv) Provision is made of the payment of 
compensation for injurious affection and for a 
betterment tax of 50 per cent. 

v) A planning scheme must exist or be prepared 
by the Town Planning Board before the 
disposal of Crown land. 

vi) The Metropolitan Region Planning Authority 
has the power to purchase or compulsorily 
acquire land for residential, commercial, 
industrial or public purpose planning or 
replanning. 
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6 NEW SOUTH WALES 
In New South Wales a report to the Minister for 
Planning and Environment 1975 recommended 
two levels of operation, one local planning, and 
~ f r °, her of State and regional plans and policy 
Directions. This report formed part of the 

recommendations on which legislation is now 
being drafted. 


LEGISLATION 

Local Government Act, 1 91 9 

Environmental Planning Act (proposed) 

State Pollution Control Commission Act, 1970 


PLANNING AGENCIF3 

i) New South Wales Planning and Environmen 
Commission (Act 1974) 

Government Sector Policy Commirtee 
(proposed) 

Regional offices of the Commission 
Local Councils 


ii) 
. iii) 

iv) 


LEVELS OF PLANNING 

i) State 

ii) Regional 

iii) Local 


TYPES OF PLAN 

i) State Policies, regional environmental plans 
and interim regional environmental plans. 

ii) Local Environment Plan—to provide the 
basic planning structure of the sub-region 
town or locality. 

iii) Local Detailed Plan—intended to illustrate 
the way in which parts of the local area may 
be developed in detail within the framework 
set down in the local plan. 

SCOPE OF PLANNING 

Both levels of planning would encompass social, 
economic and ecological considerations and 
provide opportunities for widespread community 
participation. 1 

PLANNING PROCEDURES 

i) The commission is responsible to the 
Minister for the preparation of the co¬ 
ordinated State policies and strategies. It is 
assisted at the State level by a Policy 
Committee with representatives of most State 
Government departments and from local 
government. There is an advisory committee 
representing the development industry. A 
Historic Buildings and Sites Advisory 
Committee will assist the Minister. The State 
strategies for environmental planning are to 
be considered by the Policy Committee 


ii) 


iii) 


before going to the Minister for tabling in 
Parliament. 

Regional offices of the Commission are to 
prepare and update regional plans, assisted 
by a government sector regional policy 
committee, after formal consultation with all 
State departments, an appropriate regional 
planning advisory committee, all local 
councils, and the general community. 
Regional plans also to go to the Minister for 
tabling in Parliament. 

Local environment plans are to be prepared 
and reviewed in due course by the local 
council after full and formal consultation with 
State organisations, neighbouring councils 
and the local community. 

INTERIM DEVELOPMENT CONTROL 
Interim regional environmental plans come into 
force immediately upon the introduction of the 
new system so that councils may proceed 
forthwith under the new procedure. 

i-ocal councils are to maintain the adopted local 
structure plan and all relevant State and regional 
plans on permanent display. Any development 
consent that conflicts with either a regional policy 
direction or an adopted local plan is invalid. 


SUBDIVISION CONTROL 

This is under the control of the local councils. 


The Appeals Tribunal hears appeals by applicants 
who are dissatisfied with a council decision on 
evelopment, building or subdivision applications 
The new legislation will provide a right of appeal 
or third parties against a development consent 
granted by a local council, where the third party 
had previously objected to the proposal when it 
was ocally advertised by the Council. Only major 
developments will be required to be advertised. 


PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 
') ,0< :f! structure plans and local detailed plans 

will be prepared with the full participation of 
the community. Proposed plans will be 
publicly exhibited and representations 
received. An independent assessor may be 
appointed to hear comments and make 
recommendations to the council. 

") Re 9i°nal plans will be subject to similar 

procedures for public participation during the 
preparation and exhibition of draft stages. 
Provision also exists for participation during 

preparation of state policies. 
hi) Major developments proposals will be 

advertised to allow objections by the public. 
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Identification, Classification and Evaluation of Policy 
Instruments Being Used to Implement Major Urban Policies 


Introduction 


product two. The Evolution of Urban Strategy in the 
Eight Survey Countries, we summarized how national urban strat 
gies have been developed in selected national settinas. In 
that discussion, passing reference was made to policy instru- 

their Sban t d e v 1 ? dlVld ? al c ? untries have employed to implement 
* development goals. In the discussion that follows 
will focus exclusively on policy instruments, including 
their: identification, classification, and evaluation. 


Instruments can be defined as governmental initiatives 
that exert a primary effect on differentiating the growth 
potential and redistributing people and productive activities 
between growing and non-growing localities 1/. We will onlv be 

S2S 0 S ed H Wit 5 Stat0d Urban P ° liGy instruments as sCch, CatheC 
J he K r ° a ? ra ? gS ' ,f governmental actions that indirectly 
a rt>a 2 davel ?P m - nt - Furtner, the instruments will be Y 
alyzeci anca classified on the basis of the ’directness" or 
directness , rather than as social or economic instruments. 


This product will include the 
1. Classification of Instruments; 
by Classification Category; and 3. 


following sub-sections: 

2. Discussion of Instrument 
Summary. 


-/ Phil Friedly, National Policy Responses to Urban Growth 
(Pans: O.E.C.D., 1973). p. 121. -— 
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Classification of Instruments 


One of the better cross-national studies of National Urban 
Policy was undertaken by Philip Friedly (HUD/PDR) during a 
two-year assignment with the O.E.C.D. in Paris.2 / Friedly's 
work in policy instruments was especially relevant to this dis¬ 
cussion and his method of instrument classification is presented 
in Figure One which follows. 


2/ Ibid. 
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FIGURE ONE 


Policy Instrument Classification 


1 . 


Indirect land-use and 
e.g.. 


location co-ordination, control and regulation, 


(a) use, density, intensity, and timing control zones; 

(b) co-ordinative bodies that apply guides and criteria to functional 
expenditures or financial arrangements and actions - interim’nisterial 
committees, state/provincial or new town development corporations; 

(c) regulation of house rents, land prices, and the purchase, sale or 
use conditions of any other public or private product, service or 
activity. 


2. T ndirect general infrastructure provision and location, e.g.: 

id.) utilities - transport/communication, water, fuel/energy, sanitation/ 
waste disposal; 

(b) public services - education, recreation, culture, health, welfare. 

3. Direct government inducements to private sector locations, e.g.: 

(a) capital, labour, and land subsidies to manufacturing and office develop¬ 
ments - grants, low interest loans or guarantees, tax concessions, waqe 
payments, site and building preparation; 

(b) advance provision of functionally required infrastructure; 

(c) mobility grants, allowances, and low interest loans to workers and 
families for travel and resettlement. 


4. Direct government controls on private-sector locations, e.g.: 

(a) office development permits and tax or other penalties; 

(fa) manufacturing plant permits and tax or other penalties; 

(c) withholding of functionally required infrastructure. 


5. 


Direct government locations for its own account, e.g.- 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 


locating 

locating 

locating 


offices and facilities; 

contracts for procurement of goods and services* 
state-owned enterprises. 
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non commercial and industrial applications. In 

expresse^in'^^pV 363, Q lanC ^ utl f ization in terms of density is 
xpressed m a Floor Space Ration (FSR) figure (e.g., l : i or 

ing equation? ^ FSR Figure is computed using the follow- 


FSR 

1 


wd x fpy 
10000 


where 


FSR 

wd 

fpw 


floor space ration 

worker density in workers per 

site hectare 

gross floor space per worker 
in square meters 


^h S lf ney / e r sity controls also takn into account other factors 
such as pedestrian and vehicle circulation, public transport 

availability, sunlight, open space, historic preservation, etc. 


Special features planning" is another factor taken into 

late^ i n several , of the survey countries. For example, the 
est planning and design guidelines in the City of Toronto 

zoning £^£2 ^ gUideline -tegories over ^aSove 
zoning or land-use requirements. 

(A) Downtown Pattern: 

category includes all the guidelines concerned 
tha overa11 Pattern of existing and proposed 
new buildings m the Core Area. Guidelines in this 

builders are addressed to the cit y and to private 


A1 Sun and Shade 

(a) Sun and Slade on designated open spaces 
(b; Sun and Shade on streets surrounding 
new buildings 

(c) Sun and Shade on existing residential 
buildings surrounding new buildings 

A2 Wind and Calm 

A3 Noise and Quietude 

A4 Air Pollution and Control 

A5 Water Pollution Control 

A6 The Rectangular Street and Building Grid 

A7 Buildings to be Retained 

A8 Special Features 

A9 Public Views 

A10 A Variety of Activities 
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the i dly -%T leW# instruments classified as direct when 
id P nH- :, , lnflUenCe the location decisions of individually 
firm^ 1Sd private and public decision-making entities — Y 
tr™t'them S ?n S 0 J.J° usehold and agencies or institutions - 

situate themselves glog?aphicfuy n " er indi?e d i ng ° n they 

°!on! L and '• • ? riL ° !l y ^ 

the decis^ns U o? C Slsy^ f ^f^^^broafcaiegp^S? manner^^' 
Po^“^ 

native pLces?" " activities that could locate in alter- 

and fast i in S Jh^ theSe c ^ assification categories are not hard 
could in one applilaUoY^se dIre r ct St i r n S C ^me 1 nt UP " 9rading) 

an’?nd? n 1 J dust ^ ial Park) and in another application be used as 
an indirect instrument (e.g., general area improvement!. 

or ver^ecific i IISulir! rUm r tS empl °y ed whea short-term 

ments tend to yield longe/IerTand le^specif 

tend to ^-section, "indirect ins«u m enL 

try"""urban “ "”^p^ SS- 

lfe e i„ d t r£ ^^ ^oye^^eLore 

“costs" ^ 1 'Si 1 : politically more sensitive in that the ' 

cl and benefits associated with their deployment are 

Sa?^d Y h ? vide " ced ' a » d thus, political acceptance has to be 
gained before direct instruments can be fully deployed. 

Di scussion of I nst ruments by Classification Categories 
Requlation and ~ USe ^ Locatlon Co -ordination, Control and 

is iJa S most , obvious example of an instrument in this cateaorv 

theme“exist inTA Va ^ ti0nS °» the land use planni^" 9 " 
neme exist m all the countries surveyed and, indeed mn^-t- 

greatly"?ron^count" T U ° rld ' Methcda of la " d Panning v«y 

greatly from country to country and include simple land utili 

ss ss-ir" 

example, advanced methods of density control have been'developed 
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(B) Areas of Special Identity: 

this 

Bl Areas of Special Identity 

(C) Public Realm: 

3i^h Jh^ e9 ° ry includes all the guidelines concerned 


Cl 

C2 

C3 

C4 

C5 

C6 

C7 


The Street Hierarchy 

Street^for^Pedestrians f ° r PedeStei - s and Vehicles 

Routes and Facilities for Bicycles 
Street Design 

Stations 3 ' C ° ncourses and Platforms at Subway 
Open Space in the Public Realm 


(D) Public Parts of the Private Realm: 

Th lu f* te< ? or Y includes all the guidelines concerned 

ti‘L th ° S 5 f reas within the Core Area wS”h? SSler 

UDon thom dellneS ^K haVe speclfic public demands made 
upon them, even though the areas are privatelv-owned 

and d ^ lnSS fc !? 1S cate 9 or y are addressed to the City 
and to private builders. 


D1 


D2 

D3 

D4 


D5 

D6 


Pedestrian Walkways 

(a) at gr^nd level 

(b) below ground level 

(c) above ground level 
Linkages 

Arcades Overhangs and Transit Shelters 
Public Open Space in the Private Realm 
(a; at ground level 

(b) above ground level 

(c) below ground level 

(d) at level low roof 

(e) at level high roof 
Construction and Construction Phasing 
Loading and Servicing 3/ 


3/ 


(ToLnto?°W?6°, :P pp? n 9-?0 BOard ' gnjjuilding Downtown, 
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"Land Banking" is another instrument for advanced land 
use control found in several of the survey countries. The 
best known example of large-scale land banking is the City of 
Stockholm, Sweden. The City owns some 36 percent of the land 
within its boundaries and a far greater percentage of surround¬ 
ing areas which are now a part of the Greater Stockholm Region 
under the jurisdiction of the Greater Stockholm County Council. 
Land is purchased in the open market by a city-owned real es¬ 
tate company which acts as a continuing purchasing agent in 
much the same way as would a private concern. Land is leased 
back to users for an unlimited period of time with provisions 
for periodic (10 to 20-year) adjustments in ground rents. By 
implication, therefore, the government, because it owns much of 
the land, recaptures a significant part of any increase in site 
value. 

Similar developments in public ownership of urban land have 
taken place in several other west European countries, notably 
the Netherlands, West Germany, France and Spain. Public authori¬ 
ties in West Germany, fcr example, have invested, during the 
period 1947-1975, over $5 billion in land acquisition. As a 
consequence, by 1976, 30 percent of the land in West German 
towns of 100,000 population or more was under public ownership. 

In cities of one million and over, municipalities controlled 
some 37 percent of the land.5/ 

The most sophisticated instrument for land planning is 
the legislatively-based, national land use plan. For example, 
the Nabitat National Report prepared by the Government of the 
Netherlands contains this statement.6/ 

The government aims to ensure a coherent phys' . plan¬ 
ing policy at central government level and to this end 
the Physical Planning Act states that all measures and 
plans relevant to the policy must be referred to a cen¬ 
tral coordinating body (the National Planning Committee). 

By General Administrative Order, the Crown can make 
exceptions for those projects which have been thoroughly 
worked out in practical terms and which also meet physi¬ 
cal planning requirements. 

The provinces are authorized to adopt regional plans, 
which they can apply at their discretion to the whole 
province or to one or more parts of it. The Act stipu¬ 
lates that municipalities affected by such plans must 
be consulted, as must the Provincial Physical Planning 
Committee. The provinces are not obliged to adopt such 
plans, but the Crown can order them to do so or to re¬ 
view any existing plan within a given period of time and 
directions can also be given concerning the contents of 
a regional plan. 


5/ Haskins, et al. International Experience of Relevance to 
Metropolitan Toronto (Toronto: Intermet, 1975), pp. 61-62. 

6/ The Government of the Netherlands, National Habitat Report 

(The Hague, 1976) p. 11. FRY COnSULTanTS 
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?^®f Cal P lann ing policy for the urban area involves 
keeping_ al iv e the urban structures already in existence 

a'^mor^centra^position^n^the^policy? 


Co-ordinative Bodies 

interAnSagovernmen^a/co-oJSnaiJvfbodierirg 1 “^eral ° f 

T?i-LeJ el 0 ™™^te S s ln in h ?anada r pp °t ? erm “? pp ' 22 ' 23: 

S 5 SS£» SFp- 

ordination as opposed to initiat-H™ r ° rniula J lon • That is, co- 

SF£S£ s £!r-SS». 

to dirppt- /mu_ M . ■ , , T:neir impact shifts from indirect 

NetherTanH c I National Phsycial Planning Agency in the 

now has more direct X pSlicy°implfmMting 0 poweisK :lV ?hi? 1 Lter t 

dLcussed°in P a 1 ia?t« r sub-seS?ion d i,npleinentln 9 b ° di « “11 be 


Regulation 

used policy‘instruments 1 ^^ ^ be8n Widely 

Enmnpin h r. reS E eCt rent re 9 ula tions, most of the western 

housing af?e? ^fseconfWo^r^^^By^hrmid^gGOs 7 

these controls had been dropped either^complrtely as'ijj ?he er ' 

replaoed m by t «n? t ?eg!3?awSns ln as he F ® deral . R®PtbUc of German or 

ssru 

i/consui?at^ S :f?r?L 0 L^‘?d b Ld n thfi: l 8 l t b ? d -n^“: lly 

in C private^marke ^‘rental^alues ' 

^otinr^riiEE-- — as SSS » 
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ssHiS”" 

S.KTSS SS“ 

legislation instructed the, ?S procedures. The "Fair Rent" 
parable rents in the localitv ?ehf ,I ' ent u f hould be base d on com- 

?o°rces lar9 B U t X ^f' ^ 

is de?er,n!ned aLosre 1 xolSs a rveiv ty bfd any SpeCific pleCe of land 

^ n S; P o^ sa S?Ff - l S .^.niSJiitl- 

rounding the’site '5™ 11:Lt i e f' ° r soclal infrastruoutre sur- 

^ -n^ier £ £2 

ss.2 1 ” Lit-- li!H ™~ 

is seen noTon^ -o P ert y 

act ''^ n ti^H e 4 - CaSe ° f Japan ' instruments to control land trans- 
regulations: 0 Pr0m0te proper land use includes the following 

^J r ^ he National Land Use Planning Law, it is reauirec 
are m :5r , land . transactions of a ceztaxn'sLe orXe 
a e made, to give notice to the prefectural governor of 
e price and the use of land, and the governors are to 

unsuit able lda p Ce the transactions are considered 

•controi^arpgq° Vern ° rS u re em P° wered to designate as 
land ^ f arSaS where ' it is feared, speculative 

P?jces all C JanS S t WlU r f? Ult in 3 Shar P ^se ia land 
'1 11 * 1 d transactions in such areas are to be 

obtained 7 pdrmis f ion of the governor has been 

nnH .. *, n cases where land in connection with which 

th^ee years Pe the SS1 ° n Wer ® giVSn iS left unused for 
the Lnd governors endeavor to have the owner use 

w“h fv^wTn e H iU be «■ "trolled under various laws 
With a view to achieving land use suited to the areas. 

S tiatl V6 Q , UlclaT'"H'' , p* -j c Q-j Tron i • . 

to curb t-hp f^n.nir- * given to financial institutions 

rb the financing of speculative land acquisition. 

In order to keep the prices of land for public use fair 

land ? aS ° nable and t0 P rovide a yardstick for orivate 
land transactions, the system of publicly announcing 
lanci prices will be expanded. " 
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A system of heavier land taxes is employed to check 
speculative land acquisition. The corporate tax is 
levied on the profits from the transfer of land and a 
apecial land ownership tax is levied for the acquisition 
and ownership of land exceeding a certain acreage. 

As a result of che implementation of these comprehensive 
land policies, the prices of land have lately been show¬ 
ing signs of dropping for the first time since the end 
of the war. However, land prices may rise again, depend¬ 
ing upon future developments in the economic situation. 
Furthermore, people in large cities are still suffering 
from difficulties in obtaining housing lots.7/ 

The United Kingdom's Community Land Use Control Regulation 
is an excellent example of one instrument designed to not only 
regulate land utilization, but control the cost of land as well. 
The United Kingdom's community land scheme is discussed in 
detail in the following case study. 


U Government of Japan, Habitat National Report (Tokyo, 1976) 
p • 6 6 . ~ 
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CASE STUDY: 


Source: Planning 
Prepared 
1976. 


The United Kingdom's Community Land Scheme 


Top Uah-i»,+. k n DauK 9 r °una Locument 

for Habitat by the Deoartment of the Environment; 
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CASE STUDY: The United Kingdom's Community Land Scheme 


C8; Freudred toVHab^h A Back 9 rou " d document 

Prepared for Habitat by the Department of the Environment; 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM'S COMMUNITY LAND SCHEME 

1. The United Kingdom does not support a laissez-faire approach towards the 
land market. There has been legislation enabling the community to control the 
way in which land is developed since the early years of this century; and a 
comprehensive system of development plans and of control of development has 
been in operation since the coming into force of the Town and Country Planning 
Act 1947. 

2. The community land scheme builds on this planning basis and also provides 
a solution to the problem of taxing the development value that accrues when 
there is a prospect of land being developed for a more valuable use. The major 
provisions are in the Community Land Act 1975 (which came into operation on 

6 April 1976), and an associated Development Land Tax Bill at present before 
Parliament. 

POSITIVE PLANNING 

3. The principle of the scheme is that, ultimately, all substantial private 
development should take place on land which has passed through public ownership. 
This will enable our planning authorities not only to earmark land for development 
(as they do under our present planning system) but also to ensure that such land 
is developed as and when it is needed. Ownership will also strengthen the 
ability of authorities to improve the lay-out and quality of private develop^:nt. 
In this the scheme builds on the success of our new towns where the principle of 
bringing together planning and ownership has long been recognised. 

4. The scheme relates only to land which is to be developed or redeveloped; 
it is not concerned with land that is to remain in its existing use eg for 
agriculture or forestry. Decisions about what land is to be developed or 
redeveloped will continue to be taken within the ''"amework of our planning 
system. The programme of acquisitions will therefore reflect the outcome of 
consultation .nd participation under the planning system. The planning process 
itself should also benefit from a greater involvement right the way through to 
the stages of implementation. The community land scheme will thus be an 
instrument of, and will strengthen, the planning system. 


FRY COnSULTanTS 



5. The Act gives authorities a duty to have regard to the desirability of 
bringing development land into public ownership in close conjunction with the 
operation of the existing planning system, and with consideration of the land 
needs of the various sections of the community. As the scheme progresses 
authorities will be placed under a duty to acquire development land. Some 
authorities will be ready to take on such responsibilities quite early, others 
will need a number of years before they can take on the full duty. This phased 
introduction of the scheme will provide flexibility, and enable the build-up 
of the authorities' programmes to be matched to resources, i„ particular finance, 
manpower, and expertise. It will also provide the opportunity for authorities 
and the private sector to adapt to their long-term roles as partners and 
co-operators. 


u. Authorities' duties under the scheme will relate only to land needed for 
substantial development. Small and medium-sized private development projects - 
such as the erection of industrial buildings up to 1,500 square metres and other 
buildings up to 1 ,000 square metres; changes of use, rebuilding and improvements - 
will generally be able to go ahead without acquisition by an authority. But 
the Act gives authorities wide power to buy land for development and this can 
be used to buy land for development falling outside the scope of authorities' 

duties where necessary - eg to facilitate desirable development or to achieve 
pianning aims. 


7. Land for industrial and commercial development will be disposed of on a 
leasehold basis so thatthe community may share in future increases in value. 

Land for the building of houses for owner-occupation will, however, generally 
be made available freehold. Authorities are being encouraged to make such land 
available to builders through building agreements, with the freehold passing 
direct from the authority to the new house-owner. The scheme should help house¬ 
builders by ensuring a steadier supply of building land without the need to 
finance the holding of large land-banks. 


8. The main agencies for handling land for private development in England 
and Scotland* will be the local authorities, together with new town corporations 
and national park planning boards. It is at this local level that government 


In Wales, the responsibility for the acquisition of land 
w ill nest mainly with the new Land Authority for Wales. 
Northern Ireland are still under consideration. 


for private development 
Arrangements for 
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can be responsive to local needs and requirements. As there is a two-tier 
system of local government, all the authorities in each county have jointly 
to make a land acquisition and management scheme, which settles 'who does what' 
with regard to land for private development i.o each area. 

RECOUPMENT OF DEVELOPMENT VALUE 

9. The Community Land Act provides that, ultimately, the community should 
acquire land at its current use value, that is, at a price disregarding any 
increase in value that might arise from development. Thus in the case of 
agricultural land needed for housing, land will be purchased at the existing 
agricultural use value which will generally be less than 10% of its value. 

Thus land may be acquired cheaply for community purposes; and the increase in 

the value of land for private development will accrue to, and can be used to 
benefit, the community. 

10. This change in the price to be paid for land will not, however, come into 
operation until the arrangements for providing land for private development 
outlined above are in full operation throughout Great Britain. Meanwhile the 
new development land tax will ensure that an increasing proportion of development 
value is returned to the community. Subject to certain transitional exemptions 
and reliefs the basic rate of tax on development value realised on the sale or 
development of land will be 80%. The intention is that this rate should be 
increased to 100% as authorities build up their activities in supplying land 

for private development. 

11. Where land changes hands on the private market, or where development is 
carried out, development land tax will accrue, like other taxes, to central 
Government. Where, however, an authority buy land, either for their own use 

or to make it available for private development, they will pay the fomier owner 
only what he would ultimately have been left with if he had sold privately and 
had paid development land tax on the proceeds. These arrangements for acquisition 
net of development land tax" will ensure that the objectives set out in 
j-iragrapn 9 are met even before the move to purchase at current use value. 

FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 

12. Where authorities are buying land for their own use - for example for 
public housing, schools, -pen space - the benefit of acquisition at a lower 
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ZZ e rtheraretr^eltTfo; the sT^" * '** *" ^ d ^^nt, 

centra] Government, another 30S heinn a SUrP ' U5es w1th 40s going to 

be used to equalise the benefit' of th P3 ' h'"* 0 3 redlstnbution P°°1 which will 
expenditure on land for rivl d v ^ *" 

of ,and bisposals and sharing of surpuTwilTo' ^ ^ ° f ^ Pr ° Ceeds 

have paid off a„ their costs 3 and a^ in ^ »"«. 

through 

rr^p-srj.r po,ic *— 

and relate these to the nla • C 100 W1thln the resources available, 

provide a way of informing thosf coined ^ the area ‘ Th *se statements will 

™o“r^r 0 r t r- 

CONCLUSION 


take on the functio^tf “™"lng land f^"’ 5 that the c0 ™" n ''ty should 
the ability of planning authVntTe! to 

accordance with the needs and priorities of the the ’'' in 

development value for the benefit o h ^ ^ 

begun to take effect, but it build co ™ ,un ’ty. The scheme has only just 

experience of previous attempts to'dea") "witTthf^ m 3 ""'" 9 SyStem ° n th6 
value; and the Governs believe that, over time it ‘m 

contribution towards the improvement of the built’e “ 5ubst a"«al 

Kingdom. th built env1r onment of the United 
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qradina°nr- d h^ 9 • fi ? c ^ 1 assistance for the provision and/or up- 

SB— js-sss, 

pressed areas were ever to attract newest?/!/ de ~ 

waSer P and ramS ' ^ f" 9 loa ^- a "oan°guarfnt2es U and r giants r ?or 

~s d zzidn?^. ' 

perlences°If t the« ndaraental lessons to be learned from the ex- 

strucu tural * investment s S in C selected ^ 

poin/ 7 " the ^ 

strateSv^iq^ 1 ^? 1 St ? gS ° f develo Ping their national growth 
strategy (1958-61), infrastructure improvement aranf. w trZ 

e S ?g r ht ad pe 0 i V :ent r o 0 f d the reaS t 0f ^ ““**?’ in ^ “«””ty- 

"dLelSpmentaMuc^i-^^e^deSgnaied" 3 ' 31 " 10 " 3115 " fort r—™ 

offorty-seven 0 * 1 

^stluocessLr-l/ th ° Se CSntreS Whlch to“e 

survey^oun tries operationalized in all the 

taraeLri . I f ' rast rucutral investments are now areally 

regions" 35 — 

infrastructure is a necessary precondition for attracting private 


8/ J. L. 
Learn 


Sundquist, 
From Europe 


Dispersing Po pulation Wh at America Can 
(Brookings Institution, 1975) p. 39 . * 


9/ Ibid, 


195. 


PiwiTcal Plannina U n?? UiSt i S qu ° ting ' in part from: National 
rnysicai Planning Office, Report on Physical pianninr, * „ 

The Netherlands (condensed edition, 1961) , pi 5i"!——^- 
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into a community, it will not, in and of 
itself, attract investment. As Sundquist has pointed out: 

The experience of the European countries suggest that 
while a minimum level of infrastructure development is 
necessary to make a community basically acceptable as 
an industrial site, differences in levels above that 
minimum are of only minor importance. The British 
Board of Trade found that for industries that had located 
in development areas, direct subsidies were a far more 
influential factor than infrastructure improvements. 
Analyzing those findings, Brown concluded that "infra- 
strucutre improvement is important industrially as a per¬ 
missive rather than as a sufficient condition of growth. 

on .J xtra 9°°d infrastructure as an attraction to 
growth would ... probably be expensive in real resources 
in comparison with a normal standard of infrastructure 
plus some financial incentives.10/ 

.. a . Pf ev i°us research report, 11/ this author suggested 

that infrastructural improvement investments are most effective 

w?th incen r ive they are employed\n"n2m 

vn.uxi locational disincentives. 

o5 e n ^L eI ” to , be ° vercome is that in any stable system 
f production (such as exists with continued growth of 
the economically healthy areas) there is an inherent 
inertia with respect to the location of the productive 
units. To bring about disequilibrium, a "push" is required 
at the point of fast growth as well as a "pull" at the 
point of slow growth. P 


as: 


This push can be achieved through such program instrument: 

- the relocation of public sector activity; 

disincentives or controls to discourage the further 
growth of the private sector activity in areas of rapid 
growth; and, r 

- negotiations between government and the private sector 
on an individual basis. 12/ 

the conr^?^ 1 i ent i ^ lustration of the two points made above — 
the concentration of investments and the introduction of dis¬ 
incentives can be found in the example of France. 


10/ Ibid 


264 


11 / 


of S Ne??nn^ Miles ^ Fundamental Consi derations in the Making 
^ ■ 1 Urban Gr °w th and Development Policy; A Review 1 

Mich 6 !^f ienCe ° f Nine I ndustria lized Countries , HUD, 


12/ Ibid. , p. 22. 
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<=vhiK?^° r to 19fc 6, French National Development Policy, although 

to h attaiS 9 tn ° f locational incentives, was failing 

d« at ? ln j t0 Stated objectives: Growth in Paris had not been y 
slowed and relatively little new economic activity was being 
generated in the less developed areas of the country (at Sit 

p“n S de =°nr rsl ° n ")- However ' th/rifth National 

fSm 11 ] ■ ? a J t0 Change French developmental achievements 

rrom rather marginal to most impressive! 


cen ^rS?™ ril £ ary K?° licy initiative of the Fifth Plan was the con¬ 
centration of public investments and the application of the 
greatest incentives within selected growth centers 00 the 
f lght metr °Polies d' e quilibre . These centres were designated 
countarwei ghcs to Paris in that they were "adjudged 
capable of generating centrifugal forces powerful enough to 

tha K ' t0 ^ CeS pullin 9 actively toward the capital. 13/ Unlike 
thS F rench actively pursued the (decentralized) - con- 
inS r f tlC> ? pollc y- The Fifth Plan gave top priority to public 
investments in the Metropoles. Major infrastructure-creation 
efforts were undertaken in each of the eight centers (e g 
city center renovation, airports, major housing projects!'etc. ). 
Further, many cultural, educational and research facilities 
were moved out of Paris to the metropoles . 

The Sixth (1971-19', 5) and Seventh (1976-1980) National 

co ^ tln 'f ed to provide for the selective concentration 

inclSfion^f C ^ a V2 V ® Stl ?? ntS; the primar Y difference being the 
inclusion of selected " ville moyenns " (medium size cities) and 
les pays " /small citiesTT 

4 - ^ nother P oi nt that can be learned from the French experience 
is the investment emphasis given to "social infrastructure" 

tf™ 1 ?'n?I^ iead J apital) • In additional to grants for communica- 
lon linkages, water systems and other economic acitivity-related 
improvements, the French provide substnatial grants for housing 
and school construction, improvements in cultural facilities 
hospitals, libraries, etc. The importance of these S 0 C 
investments was discussed at length in this author's previous 


In the early days of government intervention in indus¬ 
trial location, the direct incentives offered were of 
far greater influence than today. This was because’ far 
more of the industry was secondary manufacturing industry 
and the industrial linkages between these and other 
industries were far simpler than they are with today's 


13/ Sundquist, 0£^_ Cit. , p. 109. 
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service industries , 

other service industries th^ 9 - Q J pendint or > a host of 
wherever he found cheap 'skilled d i‘ S I rlallSt could iocate 
ever natural resourceshe remrtJ where what- 

(perhaps by government interve^tionK' 90t t0 hil " 

Xr^r^im^SrlJ^iiri" 9 and "«* environment prove 
enterpreneur. His “souJce h c °nsidered first by any 
With ideas, and his enterprise^ecom 8 ^ 16 and instit utions 
plex interdependent network of P ni-o s part of a more com- 
of change in manufacturing -L* nterprises - With the pace 
proves vir.al i s a climate 9 for and researc -'h, what 

and an ability to make a shifi- ? V 0n and straining 
Will likewise want to be ablf to shirt ^°^ e ' The em P l0 yee 
maintain job satisfaction He „in ? obs more ofte n to 
to retrain" and to spend'more time W 1° taIce time out 
For the local eoncomy this hfs rte cultural pursuits, 
and salaries will likely be ris^ advantage that wages 
one is expected to be working ajl thf^' And not ^ry- 
occupations acquire greater =? the time - Leisure 
developmental Lvuro^mentS S ™ US “ is a 

that must be created and maintains n, t ^ ese activities 
reasons, programs that +-^ u u ned ' And for these 

_and soci al infra strnr’^i' 1 ~P7r^7r^i7~~-^£^^i^B£jl t of econo mic 
For the operational - environmpnf- e grea ter significance. 
Economic Overhead Capital^i!?vest^for industry and commerce, 
services as transportation anH en (E.O.C.) in such 
For the improved lining eZvi?2™^™i Ca1 r ions is vital * 
Capital investment (s o C ^ fn Social Overhead 

schools, universities' train!™ services as hospitals, 
facilities is simalri y " a "“9 Programs, and ^ural 
recognized this and have also used , r ° untries which have 
courage industry to move from f lnCentlves to en- 

have proven most sSccelsfurin^L^^^a 200110 " 110 ar ” as ' 
iranch and Britain stand out cnntr evelopment programs. 
Dutch, who have channelled muoh?^ this with the 
ture, but who have been relativpi nVes ment ot infrastruc- 
effective disincentives ? ly - un P re P are d to employ 

legislation calling^ minor°Sax fina11 ^ P " ssad 

ment m Western Holland) and who h^ al 5 aes on new develop- 
tively less successful in brirZ^n therefore heen rela- 

Netherlands, it should be noted relocation. The 

that did not reduce its i n te™ ' • n 8 onl 7 EEc country 
decade 1960-1970. if r n ThTV 13 ^ 1 ' 165 in tha 
is a top priority in the pnl f been found that S.o.c. 
sis on E.O.C. is called for infh wh ereas more empha- 
in Britain, the pattern of exD = n -i lntarme diate areas, 
with an emphasis on the poorer narf °f fc u 8 new universities, 
fleets this same awareness. u/ P ° f the cou ntry, re- 


W Ibid. , p. 25. 
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3 ‘ — Ct Government Grants to Induce Private Sector Location 

9 ?^r 

p* te 

Of high unemployment. Ill of the coui?^es examined in ££' 
survey employ varying types of direct gran? ?y?teml “ ^ 

employ^direct^qrants^wi th WeSte J n European government to 

L1 

ssszkds' 

swsss-rms. 

1 * SS t 1 q i rants - " cov ering up to 2 0 percent of 
the capital investment; 

2 ' £iXed , rates some two-three percentage 

points below market rates. in some cases, the loans 

tw?nr e ?h interSSt payment moratoria during the first 
two or three years of the loan; 

3 ’ Sp R nff e ~ I firms relocating to the critical zones 
were offered reduced rates on transfer taxes — an 

buildina nt p f 3 12 percent sav ings on the cost of 

S f L Z,T e al «° ° ffered partial or complete 
relief from local taxes for up to five years; 

^ gn £ ?wer Grants - central government grants were 

costs^but ihT 5 ^ C T r n0t ° nly man P° wer training 
re-loiatiL of . em P lo y ees and their families 

locating to the critical zones as well; and. 

Regional Credit Institutions - t-n one,™ 4-u-i. ...**• . . 

SL^r” 8 aV J liable . t ° «5 »b SSiWiSTnSrcaSSi 

established?^ 1119 existin 9 plant, the government 
established these regionalized "banks". 

and grMtlJ“nhJHd°in 1 1966 e ii > ?I! e ^ 9rant program was modified 
grants in eight mkropoles d' equiliJnvesSn? 


4 . 


5 . 
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indeLi?y e grants n were S off^eS to f?Js P^ Cen J. and decentralization 

Paris region to cover up to 60 nero^t P3l ° datln 9 ° Ut of the 

in the 

unemployment levels increasf by^oJe^han two^ C ° Untry where 
given year. y raore tftan two percent in a 

strumenf Js r the n Rl^onai a Rl? i9hly effective direct grant in- 
Great Britain. Undi? ?his oro^am f^T ,REP > offered in 
"development areas" are ofid ? ^■ 3 located i" the 

male employee per week (prior to 197 o” ° f S3 ’ 60 per adult 

week). The value of the REP Prog^ is JhaHT 1 ° f ”' 25 per 
intensive industries _ n ff or n gr ^ m ls that it assists labor- 

to effectively compete Jth L locaped ln development areas - 
tensive) f irins. ?hl lr?h =h f advanced U.e., capital in¬ 
tent grant program in 1970 to focus° dlfled thelr re 9 i°nal develop- 
this program, tax instrument? ?,?“k °" lnvest ment grants. Under 
allowances, were replaced hv a “ ch as special depreciation 

45 percent in the development are^/lnd"?/''' 1 ' 6 '’ 11 9rant ° f Up to 
remainder of the coun+-rv P a c c J S d 25 P ercent in the 

shifting from tax concessions tenants ^he^^ ° Ut ' by 
depend on profitability in the *' th ? eneflt would not 

would thus be particularly advantageou^i? ’ hel ™ e " e “ appraoch 
preneurs to get started and smallT^ to explnT. ^ 


4. 


gi£g£l^overnment Control on Private Sector .. 


. Direct control over private sprhnT ins-a*-' i 

is one of the more controversial nro^ locational decisions 

countries. Unlike the United States 9 em P loyed ln the survey 
western European countries and systems in the 

metropolitan concentration (e a P tL dominated by a single 
Tokyo). Conseouent 1 v +-ho 1?’ ' ^ on don, Paras, Stockholm, 
evolved in ^2 Strate W that has 

locational disincentives/^ "pulTs" U\ both "P^" p.e., 
tives). puns (i.e., locational incen- 

in Great Britain^in 19 42 ti0 Under° ntr01 ? rograni was launched 
and Country Planning ActallP rcvislons °f the 1947 Town 
be approved by the Board'of Tradp ory c ? nstruc tion plans had to 
"the proper dist?ib??Sn of ^ s ^ v !? ein ? h r? SlSt ? nt with 

tojontrol, absolutely, new Austria/ c/n^/l^L^don. 


15/ Sundquist, Og^ Cit. , p. 58 
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co^“uction"bftween 1945-47^^1 Percent 
construction as well. atlonal controls to cover office building 

deoisSns a Ks'been e app; i t ed 1 in V tL P ?i Vate sector loc ^ional 

regions: Tokyo. Osaka and rhnhn h A e ? ma ^ or Japanese urban 
system, each metropolitan region Is divide^into^h 636 COntro1 

area" (marginal nei S g?o5th 6 allSwed) ^andTd^ ' ]“ adjasb ™^‘ 

controls^ actory^and 3?^““™only 

construction such as universities^as^ell^^^^ 10 facilities 

xsicies, as well, (^ee Figure Two). 

gram. Beginning in^sll^fiSL^'^Th ^“tianal control pro- 
more than fifty paople or nr-r-n ln the Paris Re gi°n employing 
of space coild not expand hv l W “l m ° re than 5500 s 9“re feet 

governmental app?ov“ P conLS? L^ an « en perCent without 

was added in 1967. ove " office space construction 

direct locationa^control^in^he 0513 "' 11 ' 6 ' 3 ln this 5urvey Possess 
French or Japanese dS There 2 ^ Sense that the Brit ish, 

direct methods beinq employed io : h( owever, several other less 
construction in a^ofhlgh d^vel^n?!" “““^-ctivity 

plants n o“constrSct e ^™ P capitif mS l Se f king tD expand exist ing 

deems "inappropriate" can be penalized a areaa th ® 9 over ™ent 
amount of twentv-fi ve percent nf ill ? l , ' flned) ln the 

it proceeds with the project. total investment costs if 

5500 square feet^n^ne^f^the thre^^ ltS plant by more than 
(Stockholm, Goteborg and Malmn) m 4 _ m f-?° r metro Politan areas 

of its intention ?he government tLn ^" ?° tify the ^rnment 

tives of the firm and a ttPmni-c +. '„ th ' meets with represents-• 
an alternate loStiSn. P ® ° persuade " them to locate in 

a tax I ?evy e of e 4 t S e pe?cfn; dagaalatlon « aa introduced to place 
highly urbanized R^ds?ad area TJ 01 ? 1 c °nstruction in the 
legislation has not yet passed' it ?nn~?h ? S of . thls writing the 
seriousness with which tK Ah nonet heless indicates the 
locational control question. government is approaching this 


d irect Government Lo cation Its Own Account 

Ls, generally^one^f^the^'more^alatabf g J vernmental facilities 
instrumentation in that the pri^SSJ^nSJ 
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Developmental Control Areas in the Tokyo-Centered Region 

Figure Two 



Control Area 

Suburban development areas 

Urban development areas 

Suburban green zone preservation areas 
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pointed^out Ve authorlt y is seldom required. As Friedly has 

selves"do^ot ToLlTtuleTti^ rel -^ions them- 
share of the total activity Pc: g ? lf X ? anb P ro P°ftionate 
is that such government action *JY ol y ed ' the implication 
sets an example dlSplays commitment and 

the analysis and understandina But ' in additi °n, 

new location patterns of larop h Vlded outmovement and 
in the public sec?or%p^ ? gS bure *ncratic enterprises 
process that informs f" J°" 3 crucial learning 

public and privf?e Ie^ors y i|7 in both 

jobs Tut Of^ndonrmf b Sf?- t ?, r0lOCate Clvil s «vice 

for relocation with some 65 perceit^f' the' ? obs . were scheduled 

centers in the development a?eas ° tal going to urban 

Further, the Hardman Report, published in { 9 7 ? S1Sted ar J as) • 
additional 86,000 civil L t u C !? 1973 , reviewed an 

for dispersla" (relocation). 3 ° bS aS P osslble candidates 


relocation f action b is°the b liklihood S th C ^ ated With the British 

quasi-public "clients" assoc!^^ ^ at P^vate sector or 
service officers miaht ai qn ted Wlth the relocated public 
mental relo3?”n^f Wf 11 ' , Thus ' the govern- 

sector jobs C arI? n ais S oI a r t e a S7ed 1 ? ^ addltional - Priviie 

Of governmental facilitiSsf^For^xam 3 ?^ 6 in their dis P ersa l 
to build-up the eight metronole d 1 P art °f the drive 

channeled over 50 perc e n t of itg d l!! qUll ;l; bre f ' the 9 over nment 
to the m^tropoles unrfpr fh Q r.^ h aa ® arcb and development budqet 
the enrollmen t at the Sniversifv of f (1966 - l970) • Further, 
of the national total in 1964 to 26 n ^ 1S C ^ t fr ° m 33 P ercen t 
concomitant increase in uni , Percent in 1973, with a 

outside of the Paris region. Y enrollment < an d construction) 

tion 3 Sr;su7b\ 9 AlSi7 N ^ S 7: n Cent ^. cd ”P letad ^ construe- 
m a provincial growth center -i " , Tbls new town, located 

research and development center h ^ become the Primary 

order no, "disperselesea^ ^dIdSin ?un^ S COnstructed in 

ma 3°r metropolitan centers." 17/ taucatlon functions out of the 


16/ Friedly, Cit. , p. i63 

17/ Japan, National Report. 0£._ Cit. , p. 22 
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dated to be located not xn Bonn (the Federal Capital) but in 
regional sub-centers. ' F ; ' DUl - ln 

• ° Ut °£ t * ie mos ^ active relocation programs currently under 
* ^ wes J- ern Europe is the program in the Netherlands. 7 Under 

ram b !? Un in 1972 ' the Dutch government ol ans to move 
16 000 existing jobs out of the Hague to regional centersin 

Svp? r n P ? rt ? ° f the COUntry * The m ove was planned to occur 
over a twelve-year period of time (1973-1985), and be heavily 

toward locations in urban centers in "stimulation Y 

that citv^nff^ 8 ^? to note, but not altogether surprising, 
that city officials m the Hague were highly critical of the 
proposed relocation program. As the Mayor of Se Hague so 
damantiy argued, "Everybody agrees that government must deal 

cinnnt 11 ^^ 071110 ^ ln th ® n ° rth and east of the country, but this 
cannot be done by creating a similar problem in this (the 

Hague) important part of the Netherlands."18/ 


— 7 Tm? r M V * G ; M :. Marinen ' " The Ha< ? ue Under the Scalpel" 
IULA Newsletter, December 1972. 
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Summary 

bein/e^l iHhe survly^ouftSs^ T tr ™ enta currently 
emerge. y cou ntries, certain basic principles 

between^he Ta “ S ° Ci °-°"o-ic factors 

hensive the package of policy i^t™T e p ° werful and compre- 
be. In the early stages of urban^^ ^ employed will have to 
countries sought to induce location ^° y ' ? everal of tb e survey 
packages. However, as is best ill,, * hr ? U ? h hagb ticket incentive 
incentive packages in and o? ? rated by the case of FrancI 

to attract economicacSvi^ Into^ ° ften not sSfLcieni 
cases, disincentives or ^onLof?n^ gging re 9 io *s. In many 
employed to "push" selected nrorfurh• ruments yill have to be 
or rapidly growing regions. 1Ve actlvit Y out of congested 

incentivriAsirument r packages m should e b r impact ' lo cational 
selected growth centers. Although th^ con <;*ntrated in carefully 
theory .las been around a Iona time g ' L ° wth . P° le /center 
the Netherlands, Sweden and ' t * 1( r experiences of France 

the validity of that theory in^actice^ ampl '~ evidence as to 

understand'and^elatiJel^stlblS 11 employed should be easy to 

facts that can be Alltel Irom thTT 0ne ° f the Negative 

countries is that overexperience of the survey 

then to defeat the purposes fnr ans ^ able inc mtive systems 
is especially true in the case of were intended. This 

applicable to private sector firms 1 Jit£ na V n ^ entives that are 
refinements msrument programs are’to^^ ?h ad 3 L1 stments and 

programs^ SUCh 3 f “ ^ to SnSiS SS^Sin^S 

nat^ t ? at ^fcrmulatioJTof pSlicv h in s t eSearCh ^ iS abund a"tly 
national urban policy objectives • - nstr ™ ents in support of 

on-going formulationf implementation ^ om P lex .Process requiring 
tion. it is our view that at anv ■ e ^ aluat ^ on and reformula- 
never be a comprehensive, loaicallv^tt t ? tlIne ' there can 
consistent statement of urban policv tacuiated and internally- 

ir*”- 

e a dge e if ssrsiis^* *£££*%,•£ 
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Introduction ~ ~ " ” ' 


those OaOOerLucso? OOeSJnO? lde ? tify and COIra " ent U P°" 

that are regarded as fundamental to OrOOOsf^foOTf 65 
^nd impiemention of nations] nrhsn ^-i • UCC ^, SSf 1 formulation 
the significance of these characf-pHqf The report illustrates 
countries: Prance, Great Brit-s-in w S ^ 1 ^ S by reference to five 

Canada. The approach is eclectic the oh™^ Australia and 
a certain feature rathpr ™'-^ h oh ^ ect b emg to illustrate 

country. Shortcomings of certain^?^ systematic coverage of each 
Processes are commenLYupoT^ 

fonrmlation y aud a implementiion°derit m ? Chin ^ y and P rocesses for 
istics of national urbafponoy iiself 170 "’/^ pa f ticular oharacter- 

not sectoral, nor is it confined to cfrtafn i™* 1 Urban polic y is 
essence is that i 4 - i- ^ nnl :„, ^ o certain regions. Its \ :y 

sectoral policies"in’spatial teSs. ^ lr ‘ tegrated expression of 

in terms of the YmaY S toY Y Y Yd Ye YlY f imply ex P re ssed 
making process must respond Th^<=o t 5 e natlonal urban policy 
car and administratio n™^ are °5 b ° th a - Doliti - 

both national, regional and ey , expressed in terms of 

are a^fo^™ ° f the PoUUco-a^iiS^^™ ?LT 

“ s‘s.r:rs^;- ss*- >”**■;. ss 

2. The reflection, nationally, of regional differences. 

3 ‘ and to Lionel needs 

regional Offerings dl =P*rrties arising from 

4 ‘ TsocialOeconoinicOphysical) ? £ ^ i0nal ph ~ 

’• s»cfW 3 , 1 ai&r *•“* - 

6. The ability, regionally and locallv nr „ 

to speak with a united voice. * community 

7 ‘ and nlOOnOllO^rlnOiOOua 1 ^' *T ^ -tonally 
futures.^ 6 decision - mak ^g processedfecting a their" 
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rs tim v° s^sLa- 

failures of^ther^J I?’?*?-' benefltln g fr °m the successes and 
fn ^yLV^LcSL^f" 9 5 l« g er ^ride forward 


_ , ob vi°usly enough, the politics of change will dictate an 
order of priority in responding to these demands Not all of tho 
demands are equally well met In an'- one country The last for 

S here" 6 STfJStT in affcfSn 

V the 

national urban policy making machinery will fail what follow? 
illustrates how certain countries hav^ respondedio fhLe demands. 


FRANCE 


ment ola’nnina ! Z ■ ^ 6 F f ench system of national develop- 

ao^r-Smf ? ?• J n ? high P rior ity accorded it by the central 

government 7 the high degree of centralization in its earlv voa-rc? 

tfon; a the n ff?sfenie a of h ?h?ee 9r ? dUal ; shift . to ^gional deconcentra- 

sar£SBt£-“~“”' 

in, *» 

haveL\ r rrL 1 p: 6 sfble 0t fo a r h e1L 1 L?nr'a ra fei!tlJSe 1 rn r L?Sn d a? rOCeSS 
^tilTtTi^TeoToiTi il™T essed in spatial <and urban > te ™ s 

The formulat-.on of the national plans resfq w-i+-h fho 

Ears! l;lr, ;r!§i;IlFlp : |s5' £ l 

SSSKSSS^“Ills 
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Although most of the programs for the implementation of 
the plan are carried out by regular line departments and notably 
the enormous Ministry of Territorial Planning, Public Works, 
Housing and Tourism, the distinctive feature is the responsibility 
and power accorded the Delegation a 1 1 Amenagement du Territoire 
et 1'Action R^gionale (DATAR) for co-ordinating and catalysing 
the implementation process. Again, it is largely the strong 
support from the offices of the President and Prime Minister that 
has made DATAR so effective. What is particularly remarkable, 
however, is the efficiency of this small office of forty or so 
professional administrators. Much has depended upon the ability 
of the staff to negotiate individually with companies that it 
wishes to persuade to relocate or expand in pursuit of its 
objectives. This ability to deal with individual firms has pro¬ 
vided for a high degree of sensitivity to local and regional 
needs (e.g. employment structure) of both the recipient communi¬ 
ties and the sending communities. 


DATAR, which was created in 1963, not only is the co-ordina¬ 
ting body for the implementation of the Plan but the executive 
agency for an interministerial committee. In this capacity it 
was given responsibility to co-ordinate the execution of a number 
of major projects - such as the development of the industrial 
complex near Marseille - which are seen to be key levers in 
triggering other public and private sector investment in the 
regions. It was given a small fund to initiate these projects 
(initially $50 million per annum). In 1972 this fund was sup¬ 
plemented by half of the revenues from penalty taxes on industrial 
and commercial developments in Paris. 

DATAR has always been firmly committed to decentralization 
of growth from Paris. By 1967 it was clear that a stronger 
^^itude had to be taken to moving service sector expansion out 
of Paris. Thus, a decentralization committee, made up of nominees 
from DATAR and an equal numoer from other ministries, was 
established. 


Under the current Presidency there has been some lowering 
of the status of the Plan. There has also been a withdrawal of 
the strong degree of.support for DATAR due to interpersonal con¬ 
flicts. Although this may be temporary it reveals the weaknesses 
inherent in a system relying solely on the support of the 
President or Prime Minister. That there is not a closer associa- 
lon with a major line department is an open question even though 
the head of DATAR now reports to the Minister for Territorial 
Planning. 

The gradual development of a regional machinery is also 
worthy of note. The difficulties of introducing a regional 
structure were as evident in France as elsewhere. The lesson is 
that it takes time and commitment. The initial call in the mid- 
1950's for regional plans could not be met due to the lack of 
staff to be dispatched to regional offices. The plans that did 
emerge obviously required more sectoral co-ordination intra- 
regionally and inter-regionally and greater specificity. Under- 
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standably at first there was little commitment to the new 
regions. 

A major improvement was the creation, in 1959, of a regional 
^i_ ln eac ^ region that was headed by the prefect (an appointee 
o the central government) of the principal dep&rtement. This 
body brought together the prefects in the region and top officials 
of various government agencies. Central government agencies had 
to reflect the same regional organization in their operations. 

It was to co-ordinate the regional action programs inter-region- 
ally and ensure inter-department co-ordination within the central 
government that the President created DATAR in 1963. 

By 1966 the regional machinery had evolved to one in which 
the co-ordinating (now "regional") prefect was given ultimate 
responsible.ity for the regional contribution to the national 
plan (from the period of the Fifth Plan of 1966-70 on). Ke was 
advised by two bodies: a Commission for Regional Economic Devel¬ 
opment (CODER) (of.representatives from government, business and 
labor) and the Regional Administrative Conference (of prefects 
rom the region's departments). He had a small staff. He had to 
provide long range and immediate term (4 years) plans for the 
region wnich contributed to the formulation of the national plan. 
Evidence of central government responsiveness to regional needs 
grew stronger with allocation to the regional prefect of an 
envelope of credits for use at his discretion for financing 
certain projects, although within the framework of the Plan. 

di ^? e ^f evisions for the P roc ess of preparing the Sixth 
Plan (1971-75) saw the prefect being responsible for participating 
a stage "dialogue" for the formulation of the National 

p :~ an * First ' the Regions produced general directions studies 
which were shaped into a similar report for the country as a 
whole which had to receive approval from the National Assembly. 
Next, within this framework, regional officials further developed 
the regional plans while central government officials did the 
same for sectoral plans. These were then shaped into the 
National Plan for approval by the National Assembly. The third 
stage was the development, by regional authorities, of reqional 
budgets within the frame work of the Plan. 

This whole process was further revised in 1974 when it became 
apparent that too many political figures, notably other prefects 
than the regional co-ordinating prefect, and the mayors of the 
big cities, were going directly to Paris because^of their in¬ 
ability to be heard in the process that existed. 

• ^• In r ® s P° nse to this regional councils have been created con- 
sistmg of elected officials from the region. All national sena- 
s and deputies plus an equal number of mayors and members of 
epartmental councils from any one region, comprise the make uo 
of a regional council. Advising this political council is an 
conomic and Social Committee of representatives from various 
public interests (e.g. business, academia, labor). The CODER have 
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the fu f ° re been re P laced * The two bodies are consulted annually 
on the central government's budgets for the region. In addition 
they have the power to levy a small tax of about $5 per capita. 

In the preparation of the VII Plan these regional bodies 
were used much more extensively. The challenge facing those 
running the planning machinery was, and is admitted still to be, 
to remove ambiguities about roles to be played by various 
interests in the Plan formulation and implementation activities 
and about who should pay for what. Financial negotiations between 
the central government and regional councils seem to be very much 
a bargaining process with the central government anxious to en¬ 
courage the regional councils to pay for more of the development 
projects. Hence there is now a system of two types of priority 
P u° 3 u Ct f : those regarded as a. priority by the state and for 

Whl S h J thS s ^ ate P a ^ s ( e -9‘ hospital construction) and those re- 
?^ rd M d 4 .^ S value to the state in achieving the objectives of 
the National Plan but for which it can obtain the financial 
participation of the regions (e.g. the construction of a circum¬ 
ferential autoroute around France). The VII Plan has 25 projects 
in the former category (PAP) which account for 200 billion 
French Francs of the central government budget for plan imple¬ 
mentation and 72 projects in the latter category (PAPIR) which 
account for 5 billion French Francs of the budget (although 
this is matched by 10 billion French Francs from the local and 
regional governments).3 

The last and perhaps one of the most significant points to 
be made about the French system is that it has relied very much 

wiVh?n n??A^ iatl S n - b S tWeen individuals f rom government, especially 
lthm DATAR, and industry to effect the implementation of region- 

ovelopment policy in accord with national objectives. Having 
an enlightened administrative elite with the respect of business 
and at the same time an appreciation of the importance of social 
and environmentai concerns has contributed much to the success 
o the -rench system of planning. The emphasis has, however, to 
be placed on the excellence of their administrative training; it 
is not that they are just administrators as opposed to, say, 
planners. At the same time there are very few trained planners 
m Fra nce (some 230 only five years ago). There is, however, 
a marked flexibility m confronting new situations and in res- 
ponding to new political moods. There has, for example, been a 
notable shift m attitude toward encouraging prefectural ana 
commune initiative in developing local plans. This has met with 
considerable success in the "villes mcyennes" program and the 
same principles are already reflected in the new central area 
revitalization legislation. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

A Powerful _ central government agency and the use of regional 
s-rategies.for integrating central and local government develop¬ 
ment policies and plans are the two hallmarks of the British 
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governmental machinery and processes relevant to urban policy 
making. There is no national urban growth plan as such. The 
regional strategies are therefore expected to take account of 
national, regional and local interests and effect inter-reaional 
balance. Overseeing their production is the central government 
Department of the Environment (DoE). 

___ a 5 efl f ction of the considerable political weight 

accorded the_distribution of population, employment and public 
and private investment throughout the country. It is one of the 
super-ministries" which when created took in under its umbrella 
the former ministries of housing and local government, transport 
nd public works and later absorbed the former Department of 
conomic Affairs. Thus it is in a strong position to integrate 
the delivery of a massive public services program and retain 
high visibility. Its policies therefore carry weight both with 
local governments, other central government departments and the 
private sector. ' ' ' 

. It is worth noting, however, that recently a separate 
Ministry of Transport was created presumably with the intention 
of giving greater attention to transportation policy. But the 
problems associated with this separation are now beginning to 
emerge with the production of a new policy statement. The fail- 
°f transport policy were as much due to the lack of integra- 
on wit.! social policy (witness the discussion over suburban 
n rural bus subsidies) and economic policy (as exemplified by 
the never ending debate over airports) as they were due to lack 
of attention to transport policy in general. Thus the removal 
is not necessarily for the good. 

,. An °ther recent change that serves to underline the integra- 
f h f J-f. °? DoE the shift from the Home Office to the DoE 

• e . kl ? own and ver Y junior Ministry of Urban Affairs 

with its significant responsibilities for inner city problems. 

The regional planning machinery in Great Britain finds ex¬ 
pression m three types of bodies. In each of ten economic 
p anning regions there has existed since 1965 an economic planning 
council. (of about 25-30 members and made up of representatives 
of industry, academia and local government officials) and an 

wo^?ni C o P i an 2 ing b ° ar ? (mac ? e Up of central government officials 
the nn?) Ut n °' re 9 lo nal offices and led by the representative from 
theDoE). Being appointed by the central government, being 
advisory and without any budget, full-time staff or other instru- 
ments of power, the councils, along with the boards, are properly 

rlthefthan f the Central government planning machinery 

rather than of any autonomous regional machinery. 

Although there have been several occasions when central 
government studies (e.g. Royal Commissions) have suggested the 
replacement of the councils by regional authorities, this has 
n<at much support from central government, nor, under¬ 

standably, from local government. The councils do, however, 
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play a valuable role as sounding boards for central government 
policy proposals. 

The third type of body found in several of the regions is 
a standing conference of local planning authorities. In the 
London region, for example, there exists the Standing Conference 
on London and South East Regional Planning (SCLSERP). Its 
prime functions are to co-ordinate local plans, to keep the 
regional planning situation under review and to recommend joint 
policies for local governments. It also serves as a vehicle for 
translating the objectives of regional strategies into the 
structure plans of the local county governments. 

Originally, it was the economic planning councils which 
ware responsible for producing regional economic plans. However, 
these plans have now been replaced by regional strategies and the 
function is now to be performed in each region, on an "ad hoc" 
basis,by a joint planning team consisting of staff delegated 
from local and central government offices for the purpose and 
reporting to a joint committee on which the economic development 
council is also represented. Not all regions yet have regional 
strategies and this must be regarded as a weakness in producing 
a viable nation-wide policy for economic and social development 
let alone urban policy per se . However, in the London region the 
1970.strategy has already undergone a review (in 1976). This was 
commissioned by the DoE, the South East Economic Planning Council 
and the SCLSERP. 

The regional strategies identify the long term (25/?° year) 
pattern of social economic and physical development for .rh 
region. A strategy provides the framework for the local authori¬ 
ties in the region to develop structure plans (to be approved by 
the DoE) and for investment decisions of central government and 
the private sector. The structure plans of the local county 
governments are essentially policy statements relating to develop¬ 
ment and its physical and social considerations. Once approved 
3 Y the DoE, more detailed physical and land use plans are prepared 
(not subject to DoE approval).^ 

For all this planning, however, there are still some problems 
Ln obtaining clear cut responsibility for the implementation of 
-he regional strategies. This is partly because the joint team is 
lisbanded once it has prepared its regional strategy. This pro¬ 
blem of overseeing implementation is recognized in the Strategy 
:or the South East 1976 Review. The final paragraphs of this 
rev? ew call for a continuous monitoring process, recognized as 
■’art of a continuous regional planning process. It is recommended 
:hat the machinery for such monitoring be a joint team from 
central and local governments with a steering body of representa- 
:ives.from these two interests plus the South East Economic 
’lanning Council. It is recognized that this raises questions 
>f accountability of the monitoring team to the commissioning 
>arties (i.e. central government departments, the Standing Con- 
: erence and the Economic Planning Council).5 
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The attainment of inter-regional balance is the responsibil¬ 
ity of the DoE which draws heavily upon the central government 
staff in the regionally based, economic development boards. The 
extensive servicing responsibilities of the DoE obviously help 
in this function. 

The economic measures for implementing regional incentives 
are largely administered by the Department of Trade and Industry. 
In the development areas the integration of physical and economic 
planning has been further improved through the introduction of 
regional industrial development boards which include representa¬ 
tives from industry and are supported by staff from the Department 
of Trade and Industry. These therefore parallel the regional 
economic planning councils.® 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


The most notable features of the German machinery and pro¬ 
cesses fcr policy making as it bears upon urban growth policy are 
those relating to inter-governmental relations. 

A significant step aimed at improving the machinery for urban 
(and other) policy formulation and implementation was the consti¬ 
tutional reform of 1969. This resulted in the sharing of responsi¬ 
bility by the Federal Government and states (Lender) of certain 
functions previously the sole jurisdiction of the states. These 
included the expansion of the university system and teaching 
hospitals, the improvement of regional economic structure, the 
improvement of agrarian structure and coastal protection. Now 
the planning and financing of these functions is a joint activity 
of special committees on which both levels have equal representa¬ 
tion. 7 A standing ministerial conference of the Federal and state 
governments for regional planning (Gemeinschaftsaufga.be) oversees 
co-ordination of regional policies of both levels of government. 

It meets twice a year. When joint programs are agreed upon, 
equal funding is provided by each level of government. 

The Federal Government also exercises its power to prepare a 
five year policy framework within which the states prepare their 
regional development policies and plans and also according to 
which the federal agencies regionalize their activities. This 
policy framework (as called for in the 1965 Regional Policy Act) 
is confined to the articulation of principles alone. Thus it 
is very much up to the states and the relevant federal depart¬ 
ments to interpret the principles for purposes of developing 
their specific plans which are revised yearly. 

Most of the states now have state development programs. In 
addition, in most states, these are lent further detail through 
the formulation of sub-regional plans which are prepared either 
centrally in the smaller states or in the larger states by special¬ 
ly created public agencies, (in which case they are subject to the 
approval of the state legislatures or specially appointed bodies) 
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These state regional policies and plans and the sub-regional 
plans contain certain directives that are legally binding upon 
all public planning agencies including, in their fundamentals, 
the Federal Government. 

The constitutionally guaranteed right of self-determination 
of the local authorities (Gemeinden) in Germany is also worthy 
of note in assessing the machinery for the formulation of urban 
growth policy in that country. The local authorities, having 
unconditional sovereignty over urban planning and development and 
being on average small in size, have been the object of consider¬ 
able reforms in recent years to produce larcar local authorities. 


AUSTRALIA 


Australian machinery for national settlement policy formula¬ 
tion and implementation has recently undergone considerable change 
in stature. This warrants attention by other federal states on 
two grounds: the nature of the machinery prior to the change; 
and, the impact of the change which will be observable in the 
near future. 

The change came about with the election of the Fraser govern¬ 
ment in December 1975. Prior to this there had existed the very 
powerful Department of Urban and Regional Development (DURD) which, 
although in existence only since 1973 under the Whitlam government, 
reflected a ministry of considerable stature with obvious import¬ 
ance being attached to urban settlement policy. It was one of 
the senior ranking ministries with the chairmanship of a Treasury 
committee controlling regional investments. Even though the 
department no longer exists it is worth noting that among its 
functions were: 


1. The formulation and implementation of a national 
urban and regional development strategy; 

2. the monitoring of urban and regional budget pro¬ 
grams ; 

3. long-term planning and urban economic planning; 

4. the co-ordination of federal urban-related activities; 

5. the supervision of activities of the various state and 
the Commonwealth land commissions; and. 

6. the administration of a new cities program. 

On paper, the merger of DURD with elements of the former 
Department of Environment, Tourism and Recreation, and the 
Department of Housing and Construction would appear to be the 
making of an even more powerful ministry. This is not the case. 
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ferences, both national and regional, the MSUA has 
undergoing considerable reorganization. 


recently been 


As the.1975-76 Annual Report of the Ministry stated: "With 
the reorganization, the Ministry work program will further the 
objective of: 


. developing federal urban policies for Canada, and 
measuring how effectively they have been implemented 

. fostering a consistency between federal urban policies 
and objectives, and other policies and programs of the 
Federal Government 

. encouraging and supporting provincial and local govern¬ 
ments formulation of urban development plans which 
federal policies and programs may support 

. developing co-operative relations on urban-related 

matters with the other levels and agencies of government, 
as well as with private organizations and citizens' 
groups. y 


his reorganization has taken considerable time and is not yet 
complete. What.seems to be emerging is a Ministry that will be much 
more closely aligned with a major service delivery agency - the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation - responsible for federal 
housing programs. This should give its policies more weight. with 
the provinces and other federal departments. 


the MSUA has decided to pull out of those areas of 
H?QS 1 ^ Slb ^ii t L OVer wl ? ich there has been continuing jurisdictional 
dispute with the provinces and to concentrate its efforts on those 
on which there is less or no dispute. There is little ability for 
the federal ministry to deal directly with the municipalities 

haS been able to P art i c ipate in tri-level cost-sharing 
p ojects supporting such endeavors as the production of municipal 
plans in some instances. But this is with the agreement of, and at 
the invitation of, the province concerned. 

__ , Wltb th j S pulli a9 back on program involvement, greater reliance 

ba Placed.upon the research program to demonstrate the necessity 
for co-operation and co-ordination as well as to produce the basic 
information for an improved understanding of the functioning of the 

to b sunnnr^ em ^ pa ^ ts • The research program is being redesigned 
to support specific policy objectives. 
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5. 


URBAN N pOLICY R aMn I p?^r,??, S ^?? H °N NATIONAL 

—-— ND CL0SELY Rfjla ted considerations 


Introduction 


jects on naSSSl 1 u?ban f policy d aJd V cirspi rren l : internati onal pro- 
The projects cover a broad spectrum of or/ related considerations, 
are addressed to a similarly P broad ran op n ?■ and countri es and 
makers to theoreticians pLJ ■ ? f audl ences from policy 

Of the objectiv^^he p; r =^cti" V a 1 dIied d % S i 9ned f ^ a sense 

the current status ot rhe project in off. • the methodol '-gy, and 
zations referred to has a continnif ? ue stion. Each of the organi¬ 
se human settlements and for the lesse? V kior ent in . matters related 
statement of overall objective is give^f organizations a brief 

directly Krd SS "if those Projects that are oriented 

(those of the United Nations Centrefoiffn 1 ™ ulatin ? P olic y options 
Planning and the Organization for p/ H °usmg, Building and 
Development) . This is followedL / p n ° ffllc Co-operation and 
Institute of Management, uneI ?0 and thp°?\ the Inte mational 
the Scientific Study of Ponullflnn / / International Union for 
directly to specific poliTcons£L™i Ch 13 Seen t0 tribute 
IIM this is primarily on oL? ? atl ° nS * In the case of the 
within the public and orivat n ^ za ^ lonal and administrative matters 
oal considerationsfn »eInJtfncfff wit ’' UNESC0 is °n Sologi- 

S" ” 0re th “ r ^ca? ^udSf^sf fL e fof th 0l f Win9 “ is 

Committee on Problems of the Envimnm I that of the Scientific 

certain methodologies in the d-vn^n designed to improve on 

(in this case risk assessment?;leSnd n fh nd aS ? essment of policy 

Geographical Union and lastly that of thP~T°^ e ° f ^ he Interna tional 

for Applied Systems Analysis - desiqned "n 3 ^ 01131 Institute 

standing of the theories pertaininc to^^f 11 gaps lr Dur nnder- 

Together, the projects represent a/J^J lemSntS lssues * 

represent a broad array of resources. 

Programs on matters^elatin^to th^ ° rganization s with continuing 
produced studies on h^man set^L/pn,-" SOme of whi ^ h have 9 

These are not thr sub.^c? of ^% P ° llCles in the recent past 

not, however, admit their lfck" of meri?‘ s^V* 01 ” 31011 does 

merit. Some have been excellent. 
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UNITED NATIONS CENTRE FOR HOUSING, BUILDING AND PLANNING 
Project on Nati onal Settlement Analysis and Policy Formulation 


. This project was initiated in late 1976 in response to the 
importance accorded national settlement policies in the recommenda- 
ions of HABITAT: the United Nations Con^arence on Human Settle- 

adon^-^n ofT h VanOOUVer ' C “ at ? a ' in June 1976, and the consequent 

eesL t on n ,Re £ s“utLr3?A0SK tlOnS “ the f0ll ° Win9 G “ eral 

The long-term objective of the project is to provide practi- 
cai assistance to governments in developing national policies 

t ^ ei fu Settlement s Y stems - prime object of the support 

will be the strengthening of institutional and personnel 
capacities to formulate and implement settlement policies. 

J , be P ursued through the preparation of guidelines and 
e 5 h ?u° l0gie ?' the conducti ng of regional training workshops, 
^fo^ he K COrm ? 1SS ^° nin ? ° f studies to stimulate and develop national 
research and policy formulation on human settlements. Throughout 
maximum use will be made of existing research. nrougnout, 

The first phase of the project (from 1976 to mid 1978) will 
result in a report offering guidelines, procedures and method¬ 
ologies for monitoring and evaluating trends and problems in a 
S settdement system and for formulating a national 
settlement policy in conjunction with a national development 

that’policy 111 alS ° SUggest stra tegies for the implementation of 

. f P re P^ red b y tha Centre and based on national 
reports to Habitat plus the Centre's own experience) and speciallv 
prepared country case studies will be the subject matter of an 

Sroup meeting in late 1977. The ensuing report will con- 

to gwer^Ints? 13 *° r ^ subsequent direct technical assistance 


The Project is under the general direction of Mr. Wilson 
Direetor of Research of the Centre for Housing, Building 
Planning, United Nations, New York, N.Y. 10017, USA. 


Garces, 
and 
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ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT (OECD) 


The OECD through various of its committees is pursuing 
international studies bearing upon the formulation and imple¬ 
mentation of national urban policy. Since those efforts are 
doubtless well known to HUD officials, given their partici- 
tion in the working group meetings of these committees, they will 
not be elaborated on at length here. For HUD the most relevant 
ongoing efforts are likely those of the Environment Committee 
Group on the Urban Environment, the Industry Committee Working 
Party on Regional Development Policies, and the Technical Co¬ 
operation Service. To deal with the latter two first, the Industry 
Committee has been responsible for a continuing series of studies 
on regional development in various member countries. Additional 
to the country monographs are the occasional overview studies 
of advances in several member countries. 


The xechnical Co-operation Service is designed to assist a 
member country with a specific problem by bringing to bear rele¬ 
vant experience from other countries. It favors an approach in 
which several country teams work together on an issue. Its 
current efforts are emphasising urban management improvement. 

It is also co-operating with the Environment Committee Group 
on the Urban Environment on several projects. 


The Environment Committee Group on the Urban Environment has 
a number of projects that have relevance for national urban policy 
formulation if one lends a broad interpretation to that task. For 
example, work has just been completed on the management of publicly 
owned land in urban areas, on environmental consequences of 
significant public and private projects, and on social indicators. 


Of the projects being discussed for the forthcoming work pro¬ 
gram for 1978-1979, the project on the Urban Environment and 
Economic Development is of particular significance for urban 
policy formulation. The aim of this project is to provide member 
countries with the necessary information to select appropriate 
strategies for fostering economic growth while creating an 
acceptable quality of life in urban areas. The project will 
identify member countries' major strategies, policies and measures, 
their impact and the potential for improvement. 


This project, as with the others of the Environment Comim'ttee, 
is under the general guidance of Professor Gabriele Scimemi, 

Deputy Director of the OECD Environment Directorate, 2 rue Andre 
Pascal, Paris. 


For further information on the Technical Co-operation Service 
contact Mr. Clifford Glover, Principal Administrator, Urban 
Management, Technical Co-operation Service, OECD, same address. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT 
OF THE WISSENSCHAFTS ZENTRUM BERLIN 


Research at the IIM focuses on public and private sector 
management. The current research program emphasizes comparative 
studies of industrial policy problems and of the interactions 
between government and private industry in highly industrialized 
countries. There are four research areas, in each of which there 
are projects of considerable relevance to the formulation and 
implementation of a national urban growth policy, although they 
are not necessarily being executed explicitly for this purpose. 

A brief comment is offered on each of these four areas. 


1. Industrial Policy 

This research area concentrates on problems of labor market 
policy, regional agglomeration policy and sectoral industrial 
policy. The research is aimed at developing empirically-based 
knowledge about the causes and the conditions of problems in these 
areas (such as structural unemployment, concentration of population 
and industry and stagnation of certain industries) with a view to 
improving the framework for policy making. 

Political strategies and instruments are being studied as to 
their transferability internationally. Also related to these 
studies are those described below (see 4. Government and Public 
Administration) on the influence of political and administrative 
conditions on industrial policy making. 

Studies of particular interest relative to urban growth policy 
are those on: the morphology and causes of unemployment and the 
effectiveness of labor market policy; a comparative study of 
European regional policy; a comparative study of European deglo- 
meration policy; various country studies on regional incentives 
and industrial mobility and a series of projects on the importance 
of innovations and the transfer of technological progress into 
practice. 


2. Industrial Organization 

Research in this area embraces empirical and theoretical 
studies of structure, dynamics and performance of manufacturing 
and service sectors with a view to identifying particular problems 
and possible policy options. Current work is concerned with: the 
corporate organization of individual firms and especially the 
internal efficiency of large organizational forms and their effect 
on market performance; problems of particular industries ranging 
from resource exploitation and manufacturing to service industries; 
and the relation between internal organization of firms and their 
efficiency with a particular interest in various forms of incentive 
schemes for employees. 
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3. Organization and Management 

This area explores organization structures and decision 
processes within firms and interaction between the private and 
public sectors. It is particularly concerned with the adaptability 
of industry to change under adverse conditions and the consequences 
of certain features of internal organization (such as industrial 
democracy) and public intervention for the behaviour of companies 
and cheir employees. Thus for urban growth policy the projects 
are of significance in that they contribute to an understanding of 
the quality of the work environment and the relative importance of 
this in maintaining vital industrial activity. There are several 
projects devoted to the operation of multinational corporations 
on such matters as their relations with host governments, with 
subsidiaries, and with various other constituencies. 


4. Government and Public Administration 


The research here consists of both empirical and theoretical 
studies of the political and administrative systems through which 
industrial policies are formulated and implemented. Effective and 
ineffective decision-making and administrative structures are 
identified and several of these projects relate closely to the 
work being done on industrial policy (see 1 above). 

Certain of the projects on intergovernmental co-operative 
policy making (as with those on the impact of federal and state 
grants on local government investment expenditures and co-ordina¬ 
tion and service delivery) would be of particular interest to a 
federal government. Likewise, those on the implementation of labor 
market policies would doubtless be very relevant. 

Many of the above projects are international in nature and 
several include studies of the USA. The entire program is under 
the joint direction of Professor Walter Goldberg and Professor 
Fritz Scharpf. 
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UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL,SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
"(UNESCO) - 


One of UNESCO's overall objectives is the stimulation of 
investigations on the inter-relationships between man and his 
built environment. Two initiatives that bear upon the formulation 
and implementation of urban growth policy are described here. 


1. Program on Man and his Biosphere (MAB) 

This program is managed by the International Co-ordinating 
Council for Man and the Biosphere Program of UNESCO. The program 
is operated through a number of projects relating to most of the 
major dimensions of the inter-relations between man and his bio¬ 
sphere. One project is devoted to urban systems. 

The project on Ecological aspects of urban systems with 
particular emphasis on energy utilization became operative under 
this title in June, 1975, following considerable deliberation as 
to the focus of effort. 

The overall aim of the project is to develop a series of 
integrated studies on human settlements in various regions of 
the world to provide decision-makers with a better understanding 
of the structure and functioning of human settlements as ecological 
systems. 

A significant element of the project is partially supported 
by the United Nations Environment Program (UNEP) and organized in 
co-operation with the International Association for Ecology 
(INTECOL). 

This element of the project is being organized in three phases: 
Phase I involved the planning by an international work group of 
an overall global strategy and methodological approaches for several 
integrated ecological studies on human settlements, in such a way 
as to provide sufficient guidance for the work in Phases II and 
III. Phase II involved the determination of interest upon the part 
of member states, through their national MAB committees, and the 
holding of consultations at the regional level (e.g. North 
America) to finalize designs for projects and to make arrangements 
for inter-regional co-ordination. Phase III will involve the actual 
implementation of the projects by multi-interest local groups who 
are also responsible for funding their projects. The project is 
currently in Phase II. A meeting in Poznan, Poland, in September 
1977 will identify some of the projects to be pursued in Phase III. 

Being a project of UNESCO there is a particular emphasis 
placed on the flows of energy and materials in urban systems and 
on the socio-cultural variables which influence or are being in¬ 
fluenced by these flows. This ecological approach emphasizes 
integrated monitoring and modelling studies which include non- 
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biological, biological, human biological, physiochemical, socio¬ 
cultural, economic and psychological variables and their inter¬ 
actions. Since human well-being in the planning of human 
settlements is being stressed in this project, methodological 
issues are expected to relate to both integration and the assess¬ 
ment of human well-being. Methodologies of particular relevance 
in this context are: conceptual modelling, flow analysis, carrying 
capacity analysis, and systems analysis. 

The project will call for continuing co-ordination with the 
work of other related international projects. Two such projects 
already identified are the SCOPE projects (see below) both of 
which are of relevance for the development of a national urban 
growth policy. 

The US participants have expressed interest in an urban 
hydrology project which is being developed under the leadership 
of Mr. Brian Mar of the University of Washington who is currently 
chairman of the US MAB Directorate. There is an interest from the 
Canadian Directorate in co-operating with the US Directorate on 
this project. 


2. Project on Historic Town Centers 


The German Commission for UNESCO in 1972 established a research 
group on "Historic Town Centers" under the Presidency of Brofessor 
Gerd Albers of the University of Munich. In turn, a work group on 
"Renovation of Urban Centers Abroad" was set up. 

A contract was given to the office of Romero-Willius for a 
survey of experience of several countries in central area renova¬ 
tion. The countries surveyed in depth are France, Great Britain, 
Netherlands, Italy and Poland. Shorter surveys were conducted of 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Switzerland and Hungary. This project 
report was published in 1975 by the German Federal Ministry of 
Regional Development, Construction and Planning in Bonn. 

The project was very comprehensive in the many different facets 
considered, although by admission of those involved,lacked system- 
matic in-depth treatment of each of the issue areas. 

The merit of the findings is that, collectively, they offer 
sufficient guidance as to the potential for central area renewal, 
various ways of initiating the process through public and private 
effort, the best ways of organizing the study elements, funding 
options, incentive programs, economic and social planning considera¬ 
tions, and other related benefits (such as employment generation) 
and requirements (such as certain skills being taught in grade 
schools). 

Further study of the subject matter is contemplated in the 
study but no indications currently exist as to what further can be 
expected. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF POPULATION (IUSSP) 


The IUSSP has a number of ongoing working committees which 
report to the larger audience of members at annual meetings but 
which continue to meet occasionally in smaller working groups. 

One such committee is the Committee on Urbanization and Population 
Redistribution . At the time of writing, this group had just 
held a meeting at the annual meeting of IUSSP in Mexico. Its 
sessions there reflect the applied nature of its work. There 
were two sessions: on demographic aspects of human settlements; 
and on demography and metropolitan growth and planning. The first 
session (and the work that had gone into its preparation) was 
directed to an examination of the specific contributions of 
demographic analysis to urbanization policies. The second session 
examined such questions as the needs and resources of metropolitan 
populations, and the demographic implications for urban region 
growth policy. 

The group is planning a meeting in Finland soon and invites 
participation from interested researchers. The chairman is 
Dr. P. Morrison, the Rand Corporation, 1700 Main Street, Santa 
Monica, California 90406, USA. 
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SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE' ENVIRONMENT (SCOPE) 


SCOPE is an international non-governmental organization 
whose objectives are to advance man's understanding of his 
influence upon his environment as well as the effects of environ¬ 
mental changes on man. It is particularly interested in global 
influences or effects or those shared in common by several nations. 
Its work is scientifically based but with a direct bearing upon 
major issues facing public policy matters. 

Two projects, both of which have also been tied in with the 
MAB program (see above), which are relevant for national urban 
policy formulation are described briefly here. Both involve the 
co-operation of research scientists working in their own countries 
within a common framework and meeting from time to time. 


1. SCOPE Project 3: Environmental Aspects of Human Settlements 

This project is concerned with "the determination of parameters 
which assist in evaluating the capacities of human settlements to 
provide services for their population while at the same time en¬ 
suring a wholesome relation with their physical environment". 

To date, this project has focussed on the provision of shelter. 

A book Environmental Aspects of Human Settlements is now in pre- 
par ation - an3^ - nn!T - mar : ki^he - ^ompTetTon — of — thi — pro^j ect' s second 
phase. It is, however, uncertain as to whether the project will 
continue fi’.rther. Further information will be available from the 
SCOPE Secretariat in Paris soon. (51, Blvd. de Montmorency, 

75016 Paris.) 


2. SCOPE Project 7; Communication of Environmental Information 
and Societal Assessment and Response 

This project has the general objective of looking at the way 
in which scientific information is conveyed to the public and to 
decision makers and the impact this has on their responses. Risk 
assessment information flows and environmental perception have 
constituted the initial thrust of the Droject, with a particular 
interest in natural hazards and radiation hazards associated with 
nuclear power development, heavy metals in the environment and 
drinking water quality. 

Most of the work, however, seems to have been on risk assess¬ 
ment and the project appears to be focussing more on that issue as 
it evolves. A publication on Risk Assessment and Environmental 
Hazard by Professor R.W. Kates (Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
USA) Is due this year. 
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Phase Two of the project, which is now in progress, is aimed 
at providing practical guidance to alternative measures and pro¬ 
cedures available for risk assessment. Transferability of measures 
is to be examined against the existence of differences in value 
systems (i.e. the context within which the assessment is made). 

Case studies will be used and, of the seven environmental 
risks identified so far, those pertaining to (a) the loss of 
agricultural land, especially the processes of urbanization and 
desertification, and, (b) major accidents in nuclear power genera¬ 
tion, should be of particular interest to authorities responsible 
for formulating a national urban policy. 

Dr. Ian Burton, Institute of Environmental Studies, University 
of Toronto, is chairman of this project. 
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INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL UNION 


The IGU, which brings together geographers from academic, 
governmental and professional organizations around the world, has 
a long-standing interest in population and settlement questions. 
It maintains continuing working commissions which report to the 
larger audience of members at the annual meetings of the IGU. 

The commissions welcome participation from interested geographers 
and other from related disciplines. 

Two commissions with a particular bearing on national urban 
policy are described briefly here. Both are oriented more to the 
academic than the administrative audience and both seem vulnerable 
to reliance upon funding from participating members. 


1• Commission on National Settlement Systems 

This Commission was launched in Moscow at the 1976 IGU Annual 
Congress. 

The program is designed to foster international comparative 
studies on the emergence, evolution and differentiation of national 
settlement systems as well as their planning needs and development 
potential. The approach envisaged involves work on three different 
planes: 

i. the development of the theory and research methodology 
pertinent to the study of national settlement systems 
with a view to identifying basic settlement units and 
sub-systems and the interdependence of these sub¬ 
systems ; 

ii. the analysis of the role, functions and changing 
structure of urban agglomerations within national 
settlement systems, and; 

the analysis of the role and functions of economic, 
cultural, political and administrative centers (such 
as national or regional capitals) in the formation of 
national settlement systems and hierarchies within the 
system. 

The three stages in the work program involve the preparation 


a. the overall program designs and detailed 

questionnaires for the national reports; 

b. national reports; 

c. the synthetic and final report.. 
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Several working meetings serve as progress check points. 

The first meeting on the progress on the national reports was to 
have been held in Laxenburg, Austria in December 1977 but this 
has had to be postponed. No new date or place had been announced 
as of writing. The project is scheduled for completion in 1980. 

The Commission Chairman is Professor Kazimierz Dziewonski of 
Poland. Further information can be had from the Secretary, Dr. 
Marek Jerczynski, of the Institute of Geography and Spatial 
Organization of the Polish Academy of Sciences, Krakowskie 
Predmie^cie 30, Warsaw, Poland. 


2. Commission on Population Geography 

This particular commission, in a series on population geo¬ 
graphy, was also launched in 1976 in Moscow. 

It is designed to foster the geographic study of population 
through the organization of a specific international project on 
policies and programs affecting population redistribution. The 
approach to the work appears similar to that of the Commission on 
National Settlement Systems with an emphasis on production of 
work for discussion with larger audiences at IGU meetings and, in 
this case, with meetings of the International Union for the 
Scientific Study of Population (IUSSP). One such meeting in con¬ 
junction withthe IUSSP has just been held in Mexico and this is 
expected to have projected the design for further work. 

The project is scheduled for completion in 1980. The Chairman 
of the Commission is Professor C.A. Kosinski, Department of 
Geography, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada T6G 2H4. 
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INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR APPLIED SYSTEMS ANALYSIS (HASA) 


IIASA is an international research institute supported by 
about twenty of the more industrialized nations including the USA 
and the USSR. It attempts to create a working environment "free 
from the constraints of purely national or unidisciplinary 
approaches". However, to maintain this environment the Institute 
has focussed on very theoretical studies lacking political considera¬ 
tions. Its approach is to identify gaps in our knowledge relative 
to its program areas and encourage theoretical work in those areas. 

It is not obviously problem or policy oriented. 

There are seven program areas: energy; integrated regional 
development; resources and environment; management and technology; 
system and decision sciences; human settlements and services; 
and, general studies. Of these, the human settlements and services 
area is conducting work that may be of interest to those responsible 
for developing a sound research base for the formulation of a 
national settlement policy. 

Until now, there have been four task areas within this program 
area: human settlement systems - development processes and strate¬ 
gies; migration and settlement systems; computerized urban trans¬ 
portation systems; and, modelling of national health care systems. 

With Professor Niles Hansen stepping down from the overall administra¬ 
tive responsibilities last year prior to his return to the University 
of Texas this month and with Dr. Andrei Rogers taking over this role, 
it is likely that the shift from policy to theory oriented work will 
become even more pronounced. It is not clear yet if work in the 
task area on which Hansen was working (human settlement systems - 
development processes and strategies) will be continued beyond 1978. 

However, there is a fairly elaborate program for the migration 
and settlement systems work of Rogers and Willekens with four 
research sub-tasks of relevance to IIASA's long term general inter¬ 
est in national settlement systems and strategies being defined. 

These are: 

the study of spatial population dynamics; 

- the definition and elaboration of a new research area 
called demometrics and its application to migration 
analysis and spatial population forecasting; 
the analysis and design of migration and settlement 
policy; 

a comparative study of national migration and settlement 
patterns and policies. 

The institute's staff is prolific in the production of studies. 
Publication lists can be obtained by writing to IIASA Public 
Information Section, A-2361 Laxenburg, Austria. 
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5 WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
In Western Australia planning is a local exercise 
except for the Perth Metropolitan Region where a 
statutory regional plan has been prepared. 

LEGISLATION 

i) Town Planning and Development Act. 

1928-74 

Metropolitan Region Town Planning Scheme 
Act. 1959-75 

PLANNING AGENCIES 

i) Town Planning Department 

ii) Town Planning Board 

iii) Metropolitan Region Planning Authority 
(MRPA) 

iv) District Planning Committees of the MRPA 
(in the Perth Metropolitan Region) 

v) Town Planning Court 

• LEVELS OF PLANNING 

i) The Town Planning Scheme for Perth 
Metropolitan Region is the / example of 
statutory regional planning, _ lough in some 
outer metropolitan areas local councils have 
grouped together to prepare nori-statutory 
guideline plans. 

ii) Town planning schemes for local 
government districts are prepared by 
councils. 

TYPES OF PLAN 

i) The Regional Plan for Perth comprises a set 
of twenty-eight maps, a written .axt (similar 
to an ordinance) and a report setting out the 
objectives. The plan takes a broad approach 
to land use zoning. 

ii) Local planning schemes may consist of land 
use plans, zoning plans plus texts, although 
'development' or 'improvement' schemes can 
be prepared for particular localities which 
may be more in the nature of statements of 
objectives and design principles and the 
method by which they are to be 
administered. Regulations or by-laws may be 
made on various aspects of planning 
schemes or planning and development 
generally. 

SCOPE OF PANNING 

Regional and local schemes are limited in scope to 
physical planning with an emphasis on 
development, although provision is made for the 
conservation of 'and and buildings. 

PLANNING PROCEDURES 

A town planning scheme is adopted by the council 
and submitted to the Town Planning Board. 
Following examination by the Board, the Minister 
may issue his preliminary approval, in which case 
the scheme is returned to the council for a public 
exhibition for at least three months. Council 
considering objections to the scheme may decide 
whether the scheme should be modified as a result 
52 


52 of the exhibition. The exhibited scheme, objections 
and the council’s decisions are forwarded to the 
Board which then reports to the Minister, who 
may approve the scheme with or without 
modification. Notice of the Minister's approval, 
together with the scheme's 'text', is published in 
the government Gazette at which stage the 
scheme takes effect. Town planning scheme 
amendments follow the same procedure, while the 
scheme for the Perth Metropolitan Region also 
follows the same basic steps, although reference 
to the Board is not required. Schemes require five- 
yearly reviews. The Minister has the power to 
order a council to prepare a scheme or to finish 
processing a scheme. 

INTERIM DEVELOPMENT CONTROL 
Interim development orders may be introduced to 
regulate development in the period prior to the 
introduction of a planning scheme and may 
suspend the provisions of an existing planning 
scheme. An order is approved by the Governor and 
published in the government Gazette. An order has 
a time limit for operation which is specified as 
twelve months outside the Metropolitan Region. 

SUBDIVISION CONTROL 
All subdivisions in the State and certain land 
transactions arising from subdivision require the 
approval of the Town Planning Board. The Board 
may consult with a local council or with public 
authorities and allow these bodies the chance to 
object or recommend conditions before it decides 
on a subdivision proposal. 

DEVELOPMENT CONTROL 
In Perth, the Metropolitan Region Planning 
Authority is responsible for development control 
but may delegate responsibility to local councils. 
Outside the Perth Region, local councils are 
responsible where a scheme or interim 
development order applies. 

APPEALS 

Appeals against any exercise of discretionary 
power by a council, the Metropolitan Region 
Planning Authority or the Town Planning Board or 
in such other instances as laid down in the 
relevant Acts may be lodged by an applicant with 
either the Minister or the Town Planning Court. 

The Minister may appoint a qualified person, 
usually from the Town Planning Appeals 
Committee, to hear it on his behalf. A Town 
Planning Court comprises a judge and two other 
members with relevant experience. The Minister 
can object to the Court hearing an appeal on the 
grounds that an approval would be against town 
planning principles and the public interest, in 
which case and with the support of the Governor 
the appeal may be heard by the Minister. A council 
may appeal to a judge against an order by the 
Minister to prepare or complete a planning 
scheme. 
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